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JOHN’S WIFE. 


A young wife stood with her hand on her 
broom, 

And looked around the little room ; 

«‘Nothing but toil foreyer,” she said, 

“From early morn till the light has fled. 

If you were only a merchant now, 

We need not live by the sweat of our brow.” 

Pegging away, spoke shoemaker John— 

“We ne’er see well what we’re standing on.” 


A lady stood by her husband’s chair, 

And quietly passing her hand o’er his hair, 

‘You never have time for me now,” she said, 

And a tear-drop fell on the low-bent head. 

“If we were only rich, my dear, 

With nothing to do from year to year, 

But amuse each other—oh, dear me! 

What a happy woman I should be.” 

Looking up from his ledger, spoke merchant 
John— 

“We ne’er see well what we’re standing on.” 


A stately form, in velvet dressed— 

A diamond gleaming on her breast; 
“Nothing but toil for fashion,’’ she said, 

“Till I sometimes wish that I were dead ; 

IfI might cast this wealth aside, 

And be, once more, the poor man’s bride!” 
From his easy chair, spoke gentleman John— 
“We ne’er see well what we're standing on.” 


LITTLE MARGERY. 


' 
BY'SARAH L, JOY. 


Kneeling, white-robed, sleepy eyes 
Peeping through the tangled hair. 
“Now I lay me—I’m so tired— 
Auntie, God knows all my prayer, 
He’ll keep little Margery.” 


White lids over eyes shut fast, 
Lashes brown on snowy cheek, 
Rosebud mouth half hid in smiles, 
Dimples playing hide and seek, 

Sleeps sweet little Margery. 


Watching by the little bed, 
Dreaming of the coming years, 
Much I wonder what they’!) bring, 
Most of smiles, or most of tears, 

To my little Margery. 


Will the woman, folding down 
Peaceful hands across her breast, 
Whisper, with her old belief, 
“God, my Father, knows the rest, 
He’ll take tired Margery” ? 


True, my darling, life is long, 
And its ways are hard and dim; 
But God knows the path you tread— 
I can leave you safe with Him 
Always, little Margery. 


He will keep your childish faith 
Through your weary woman’s years, 
Sbining ever strong and bright, 
Never dimmed by saddest tears, 
Trusting little Margery. 


You have taught a lesson sweet 
To a yearning, restless soul; 
We pray in snatches, asking part, 
But God above us knows the whole, 
And answers baby Margery. 
_———- = 


EDUCATION VIA’ SUFFRAGE. 


I know a rich bachelor of large property, 
who fatigues his friends by perpetual denuncia- 
tions of everything American, and especially 
of universal suffrage. He rarely votes, and I 
was much amazed, when the popular vote was 
to be taken on building an expensive schooi- 
house, tosee him go to the polls and vote in the 
affirmative. On being asked his reason, he ex- 
plained that while we labored under the ca- 
lamity of universal (male) suffrage, he thought 
it best to mitigate its evils by educating the 
voters. In short,he wished, as Mr. Lowe said 
in England when the last Reform Bill passed, 
‘to prevail upon our future masters to learn 
their letters.” 

These motives may not be generous, but the 
schoolhouses, when they are built, are just as 
useful. Even girls get the benefit of them, 
though the long delay in many places before 
girls got their share, came in part from the 
want of this obvious stimulus. It is univer- 
sal male suffrage that guarantees school-house 
and school. ‘The most selfish man understands 
that argument. “We must educate the masses, 
if it is only to keep them from our throats.” 

But there is a wider way in which suffrage 
guarantees education. At every election time, 
political information is poured upon the whole 
voting community, till itis deluged. Presses 
run night and day to print newspaper extras; 
clerks sit up all night to frank congressional 
speeches; the most eloquent men in the com- 
munity expound the most difficult matters to 
the ignorant, Of. course each party affords 
only its own point of view; butevery man has 
a neighbor who is put under treatment by 
some other party, and who is constantly at- 
tacking all who will listen to his provoking 
and pestilent counter-statements. All the 
common school education of the United States 
does not equal the education of election-day ; 
and as in some States elections are held very 
often, this popular university seems to be kept 
in session almost the whole year round. The 
consequence is a remarkable average popular 
knowledge of political affairs;—a_ training 
which American women now miss, but which 
will come to them with the ballot. One of the 
best arguments that I ever heard for Woman 
Suffrage was the plea I heard a young lady of- 
fer against it: that if it was unce established she 
should have to read the newspapers. 

And in still another way there will be an 
education coming to woman from the right of 
suffrage. It will come from her own sex—pro- 
ceeding from highest tolowest. We often hear 
it said that, after enfranchisement, the more 
educated women will not vote, while the igno- 
rant will. But Mrs. Howe admirably pointed 
out, at the Philadelphia Convention, that the 
moment women have the ballot, it will become 
the pressing duty of the more educated wo- 
men, even in self-protection, to train the rest. 
The very fact of the danger will be a stimulus 
to duty, with women, as it already is with 
men. 





Will the simple, trusting faith 
Shining in the childish breast, 
Always be so clear and bright ? 
Will God always know the rest, 
Loving little Margery. 


As the weary years go on, 
And you are a child no more, 
But a woman, trouble-worn, 
Will it come—this faith of yore— 
Blessing you, dear Margery ? 


If your sweetest love shall fail, 
And your idol turn to dust, 
Will you bow to meet the blow, , 
Owning all God's ways are just, 
Can you, sorrowing Margery ? 


Should your life-path grow so dark 
You can see no step ahead, 
Will you lay your hand in His, 
Trusting by Him to be led 
To the light, my Margery? 


It has always seemed to me rather childish, 
in aman of superior education, or talent, or 
wealth, to complain that when election-day 

' comes he has no more votes than the man who 
plants his potatoes or puts in his coal. The 
truth is, that under the most thorough system 
of universal suffrage the man of wealth or tal- 
ent or natural leadership has still a dispropor- 
tionate influence, still casts a thousand votes, 
where the poor or ignorant or feeble man 
throws but one. Even the outrages of New 
York elections turned out to be caused by the 
fact that the leading rogues had used their 
brains and energy, while the leading men of 
character had not. When it came to the 
point, it was found that a few caricatures by 
Nast and a few columns of figures in the Times 
were more than a match for all the repeaters 
of the ring. It is always so. Andrew John- 
son, With all the patronage of the nation, had 
not the influence of “‘Nasby” with his one 
newspaper. The whole Chinese question was 





perceptibly and instantly modified when Harte 
wrote the “Ifeathen Chinee.” 

These things being so, it indicates feebleness 
or dyspepsia when a man of brains is heard 
whining, about election time, with his fears of 
ignorant voting. It is his business to enlight- 
en and control that ignorance. With a voice 
and a pen at his command,—with a town-hall 
in every town for the one, and a newspaper in 
every village for the other,—he has such ad- 
vantages over his ignorant neighbors that the 
only doubt is whether his privileges are not 
greater than he deserves. For one, in writing 
for the press, I am impressed by the undue 
greatness, not by the littleness of the power I 
wield. And what is true of men will be true 
of women. If the educated women of Ameri- 
ca have not brains or energy enough to con- 
trol, in the long run, the votes of the ignorant 
women around them, they will deserve a se- 
vere lesson, and will be sure, like the men in 
New York, to receive it, And thenceforward, 
they will educate and control that ignorance, 
instead of evading or cringing before it. 

T. W. H. 


—<-— 


MR. BLACKWELL'S FALLACY. 


“H. B. B.’’ has twice asked to be informed 
wherein is the fallacy of his reasoning in rela- 
tion to the practicability of compelling a party 
to adopt any measure, by getting a majority 
of a majority to declare in favor of it. Here 
is his proposition: “Under our political system 
the Republican party, numbering say 65, not 
only govern the Democratic party, numbering 
35, but they govern the whole State, number- 
ing 100. Therefore 33 men, banded together 
as reform Republicans, being a majority of 65, 
would control the action of the Republican 
party, and would dictate the policy of the 
State. ... Whenever 33 per cent. of the voters 
favor any specific measure of reform, they can 
establish it through the medium of the Repub- 
lican party.... Without 33 per cent. of the 
voters in its favor, no legislation can be made 
pertinent and effective.” The fallacy consists 
simply in a misapprehension of the actual facts 
of politics and legislation. Parties seldom 
undertake to decide in caucus or convention 
whether a legislative measure shall be carried 
through as a party question or not. Why? 
Because they are aware of the difficulties 
which attend such a proceeding, and how al- 
most impossible it is, unless the party is sub- 
stantially unanimous, to get the legislative 
body to carry out its edicts. Parties have gen- 
erally agreed that a majority, say 33 out of 65, 
shall determine who shall receive support at 
the polls, and the argument is generally re- 
spected, because there seems no other way of 
obtaining party success and beating the ene- 
my. Butin a legislative body of 100, com- 
‘posed say of 34 tariff Republicans, 33 anti-tar- 
iff Republicans and 33 anti-tariff Democrats, 
it would not be possible to pass a protective 
tariff bill, however many times the 34 tariff 
Republicans might triumph over the 33 anti- 
tariff Republicans and get their measure en- 
dorsed in caucus, So of Woman Suffrage and 
almost any other legislative measure. On a 
question concerning which there is no deép 
feeling, or on a great question which party 
success or defeat hinges upon, the minority 
sometimes yields to the dictation of the majori- 
ty in caucus; but not often. And I do not 
remember an instance where a legislative 
body has felt itself bound to carry out the res- 
olutions of a convention of the party held be- 
fore the election, on a legislative matter. 
Mr. Blackwell says if the eight hour law is not 
enacted it is because the needful 33 per cent. 
has not been obtained, and that the reason 
why liquor prohibition is not enforced is for 
want of public sentiment. Very true; but 33 
per cent. is not public sentiment. If it were, 
there would be no difficulty with the prohibi- 
tory law, which has more than this proportion 
of voters in its favor. The difficulties attend- 
ing this question and the Labor question afford 
the best illustration I can give of the fallacy of 
Mr. Blackwell’s reasoning in relation ‘to Wo- 
man Suffrage. WARRINGTON. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
IMOGEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

A very young man has published a very 
small volume of very indifferent verses; and 
has already received from the press a pretty 
rough shaking, which perhaps he deserves, 
In any case, it will do him no harm, but will 
tend to shake the nonsense out of him, while if 
there be any good stuff in him, it will stay by 
for future essay. 

It is a free country; any man may write po- 
ems, and their appearance before the public is 
between him and his publisher. The public 
is a little weary, perhaps, of taking up dainty 
little volumes, and searching through their 
pages for the true afflatus, where it is not; but 





this must the public do many times and in 


genuine ring init. In the present instance it 
is difficult to say what there may be behind. 

Certainly, Imogen offers but little of fulfill- 

ment; in the matter of promise, critics will dif- 
fer. Thereis not much of poetry in this extract, 
which we will test by printing it, verbatim, 
as prose :— 

“A bustling number spread the cloth, (where 
all’s to say and none’s to do); while at a dis- 
tance, in a vine-gruwn cave, the black cook 
held a solemn parley with his myrmidons, 
conspiring how best, within the limits of his 
subtile art, to win the plaudits of the fam- 
ished throng.” 

One would be puzzled, without the book, to 
divide it up again into lines. But this is pret- 
ty:— 

“The trees are rocked, the branches whirled, 


And wingless things find wings to borrow, 
When guided by the hastening winds ;”— 


and there are other passages, not bad, but all 
marked by carelessness, and a certain want of 
, Which must be attended to, 
or no success will be in future attained by the 
young aspirant. X.Y. Z 
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VITAL MAGNETIC CuRE. By a Magnetic Phy- 
sician. William White & Co., Publishers. 


Whatever may be the skepticism in many of 
the strongest minds of to-day concerning the 
phenomena of so-called ‘‘spiritualism,’” there 
can be no doubt of the general and eager in- 
terest everywhere manifest in the infant 
science of vital magnetism. No skepticism 
opposes the facts slowly brought forward con- 
cerning it. Infantile it may be, uncertain, un- 
developed, but acquaintance and study only 
intensify our belief in its great, its wondrous, 
its almost miraculous possibilities. There is 
in this science a fascination, a charm, inspir- 
ing a reverence for human life and for the 
Creator who has made us with such infinite 
capacities undeveloped and as yet almost un- 
dreamed of. 

The author has couched in simple, unaffect- 
ed style accounts of many cases wherein mag- 
netic treatment has been used with benefit; 
and has filled up interstices and strung togeth- 
er these examples with hygeinic hints that 
form perhaps by far the more valuable part of 
the work. As did the apostle, the author 
“speaks of things whereof he doth know;” 
and yet withal he speaks with a modesty and 
grace that bear ever in mind the vast unknown 
beyond. Gratifying as the book is in both 
manner and matter, its glimpses and hints 
do scarcely more than whet the spirit of in- 
quiry, to know more. We heartily recom- 
mend the volume not only to those who are 
curious concerning vital magnetism, but to all 
as a valuable addition to the hygeinic literature 
of the day. 


Wit.iAM Henry AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Mrs. A. M. Diat. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Publishers. 


Whoever has read the “William Henry Let- 
ters” will scarcely need any further invitation to 
follow that enterprising youth still further in 
the rugged road of life. The story, in losing 
the quaint touches of William Henry’s own 
words, has lost much. “William Henry and his 
Friends” consists of a collection of letters most- 
ly written by “Sylas Y. Fry” and edited by 
himself. The interpolation of this mediumistic 
Silas Fry is anything butanimprovement. He 
seems a rather priggish youth who develops few 
characteristics; those few being a condescend- 
ing approval of easy, natural, social life, free of 
all strained efforts for dignity; a patronizing at- 
tention to his invalid sister, (to whom the let- 
ters are written), and to the old ladies. of the 
family; and a covert pride in having been “in 
the army of the Potomac.” 

The characters of William Henry, Bobby 
Short and Dorry are well carried out, though 
with hardly the fresh vigor of the former book. 
The story is one of the many good ones that 
are at work spreading a blessed influence 
among our younger people in showing how we 
may be very busy, moderately poor, and quite 
well-behaved, and virtuously inclined, and yet 
not necessarily at all prosy, or, in the words of 
young Americaitself, slow. It will help to cul- 
tivate the latent mirthfulness of our New Eng- 
land people, and we hope speed the time whieh 
will yet come when “fun” will not allend with 
childhood. 

It is however a question of some doubt 
whether it & desirable, when an author has 
once made a first-rate hit in one direction, that 
she should be at once required to follow it up 
with another blow exactly in the same place. 
It may make a greater sale for the book, but it 
generally does not make so good a book as if 
the author were left to work a new vein with 
fresh interest and more originality. 

Whoever turns to “William Henry and his 
Friends,” hoping for the same charming, niiive 
stories given in the “William Henry Letters,” 
will be disappointed. But whoever looks only 
for a lively, entertaining book, with well-por- 
trayed boy and girl characters, will be well 


vain, before it comes upon anything with the | Mrs. Corneiius’ Cook Book, AND YouNG 


HOUSEKEEPER’s FRIEND. Thompson, Big- 
elow & Brown, Publishers, 25 and 29 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 


“Mrs, Cornelius’ Cook Book and Young 
Housekeeper’s Friend’ has been before the 
public more than twenty-five years, during 
which time it has steadily grown in favor,and 
the publishers feel warranted in asserting that 
no book on the subject has attained so wide 
and deserved popularity. Thousands of Amer- 
ican families will gratefully acknowledge their 
indebtedness for happy and  well-regulated 
homes to Mrs. Cornelius’ counsels and sugges- 
tions, and to her always reliable directions for 
preparing a healthful table. Her book is em- 
inently a household guide, and is accepted 
authority on the subject of which it treats. 
With the desire of both author and publisher 
to still further increase its usefulness, a new, 
enlarged and much improved edition has 
been prepared. : ‘ 

Many choice receipts have been substituted 
for some of the old one$, and the work enlarg- 
ed by the addition of more than one hundred 
and fifty new receipts, tested by experienced 
housekeepers; full directions for canning 
fruits; animportant chapter on “Health,” and 
many additional pages of counsels and sug- 
gestions, all of great value to housekeepers. 
Noeffort has been spared to meet the fall 
requirements of the household, and it is be- 
lieved this is the most complete and practical 
work of the kind now published. 

Appreciating the cordial reception of previ- 
ous issues, this new edition is commended, 
with greater confidence, to the favor of the 
public. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Seven thousand women belong to the Inter- 
nationals of Belgium. 

Women now manage most of the public li- 
braries in‘Massachusetts. 

In Germany five daily and fourteen weekly 
papers have female editors. 

Mrs. Halloway, recently of the Revolution, 
accepts an editorial position upon the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Charlotte Cushman’s engagement at the 
“Globe” has proved one of the most brilliant 
dramatic successes ever achieved in Boston. 

Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson announces that 
having suffered pecuniarily by the Chicago fire 
she is necessitated to take the lecture field. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, editress of Godey’s La- 
dy’s Book, is eighty-four years old, and labors 
constantly at the work she has been in for 
forty-four years. 

Mrs, John Weiss, of Jackson County, Ore- 
gon, exhibited at the late county fair a variety 
of linen fabrics, made of flax grown, pulled , 
broken and woven with her own hands. 

Miss Anna Y. Thompson, under an appoint- 
ment of the United Presbyterian General As- 
sembly for the Mission in Egypt, sailed for her 
field on the 4th inst., in the steamship ““Abys- 
sinia.” 

Miss Augusta J. Evans that was—one can 
never remember the married name of an au- 
thoress—is busily engaged upon another nov- 
el. She declares it to be the crowning work 
of her life. 


A Richmond woman voted last week. Her 
ballot was deposited with this indorsement: 
“By the Constitution of the United States, I, 
Mrs. A. Whitehead Bodeker, have a right to 
give my vote at this election, and in vindica- 
tion of it, drop this vote in the ballot-box.” 


There is a “Mother in Israe}” living in Niles, 
Mich., who is 109 years old. In a recent love 
feast she declared that she had enjoyed relig- 
ion one hundred years, and for that same peri- 
od had been a member of the Methodist 
church. It is probable that she is the oldest 
church member of any denomination in the 
world. 


Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, of Boston, has 
just contributed to the local library of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, O., a complete set 
of the Edinburgh Review, from its commence- 
ment in 1802 to 1863, comprising 128 volumes, 
elegantly bound in half calf. Mrs. Putnam 
has contributed several hundred volumes to the 
Home Library, and it has been named in her 
honor. 








BOYS LITTLE DREAM. 
Boys little dream, while they are Boys, 
If they shall live till they are men, 
How many things will my their joys, 
How much they’ll 6o cause them pain; 
They little dream hoy .ares will press, 
Causing them any as days and nights; 
How bitter foes mt, bring distress, 
By trampling on their dearest rights. 
They seldom dream they’ll not buy ‘“‘CLoTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes compks 
As they do now at GrorGx Fenno’s, 








pleased with this new volume. 
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NO SHORT CUTS. 


Near forty-three years ago, at the age of six- | 


teen, I read very carefully areport of the pro- 
ceedings and discussions in a State Constitu- 
tional Convention, and while, according to my 


recollection, there was but one member of that | 


Convention who favored anything like univer- 
sal suffrage, the result of the discussions on my 
own mind was, that if I had been called upon to 
draft that clause of the proposed new Constitu- 
tion, I would have granted suffrage, irrespec- 
tive of sex or color. If I have ever had doubts 
upon the subject since, they have been induced 
by the conduct of the friends of the proposed 
change. The question is asked, Can it be that 
any cause which brings to the front, and puts 
forward such arguments as this seems to have 
done, is right? For instance, you will hear 
long speeches and read long essays on the text 
that ‘‘the citizens of each State shall be enti- 
tled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States;’ arguing to prove that 
this confers on a citizen of Vermont moving 
into South Carolina, for instance, the right to 
vote in the latter, if he or she had that right in 
the former; when it surely has no more rela- 
tion to the right of voting than it has to the 
age of the moon. It simply provides that a 
citizen of Vermont removing to South Caroli- 
na shall be treated by the latter State just as 
she treats any of the rest of her citizens. 

Again, “L. S.,” in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
for September 2d, says. that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” and “the consent 
of the governed is necessary to a just govern- 
ment.” These two expressions are standing 
texts, but what have they to do with individ- 
uals? They simply declare that for one peo” 
ple to tax or to govern another without the 
Jatter’s consent is tyranny. For the Congress 
of the United States to tax the people of Mas- 
sachusetts or Mississippi without their consent, 
without their being represented in Congress, 
would be gross tyranny. For Great Britain to 
tax the people of the colonies without allow- 
ing them to be represented in Parliament was 
equally tyrannical. It had no reference what- 
ever to the rights of individuals. 

“H, B. B.,” in the JournaL of July 22d, 
asserts that “by the Federal Constitution each 
State Legislature is expressly empowered to 
prescribe the qualifications of voters for 
electors of President and Vice President of the 
United States,” and adds, “Now, toextend suf- 
frage to women in the next Presidential elec- 
tion, requires only a majority vote of both 
Houses of the Legislature, with the approval! of 
the Governor,” or without that approval where 
his assent is not required. Now the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that “each 
State shall appoint, in such number as the Leg- 
islature thereof may direct, a number of elec- 
tors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress.” Each State, except 
the ante-rebellion aristocracy of South Caroli- 
na, did always ‘“‘appoint” electors by vote of 
the voters. I suppose “H. B. B.” does not pro- 
pose any other method. The Constitution of 
Massachusetts, in common with the Constitu- 
tions of all the other States, provides that only 
a “male citizen’ shall vote, and yet “H. B, 
B.” proposes to secure the right to vote, for 
women, by an act of the Legislature. 

Again, Dr. Thompson seems to have asked 
how ‘‘women would refine politics and assuage 
war?” ‘This surely is a very pertinent, and in 
view of the frequent repetition of the state- 
ment that her influence would do these things, 
a very proper inquiry. But, inthe JouRNAL 
of July 1st, L. Maria Child calls him to account 
and undertakes to answer him. She gives 
your readers two columns in defense of wo- 
man’s right to vote, but not a word in reply to 
Dr. Thompson. Could she not answer his 
question? It must be answered, or else the 
assertion must not be made. 

Mrs. Stanton was reported as having recent- 
ly saidin a speech to women alone at San 
Francisco, in reply to a question, let the men 
do the cooking; and “T. W. H.’’ (whose writ- 
ings I generally read with great interest) in 
the JourRNAL of July 29th said, ‘‘The trouble 
is that the influence won by scolding or cook- 
ery (unlike the quality of mercy) is twice curs- 
ed! It injures him that gives and her who 
takes. The more a woman uses of such 
power, the worse for her.” Then a woman 
had better be a bad cook than a good one, had 
she? 

Once more,“L. S.,” in the same number of the 
JOURNAL, says, “No mother in Massachusetts 
has legal ownership of her child.”” In pre-re- 
bellion times, men had sometimes ‘legal own- 
ership” of their children, but what in the name 
of humanity does that term mean when ap- 
plied to mothers and children now ? 

Do not these citations, which might be ex- 
tended indefinitely, justify the charge made 
that the Woman Suffrage cause has brought to 
its advocacy leaders who cannot be safely fol- 
lowed? All, both advocates and opponents, 
claim or admit, that the change, whether it be 
considered reformatory or destructive, is a very 
radical and very important one; and does it 
not stand its friends in hand to use such argu- 
ments, and make use of such statements, as 
will not, by their inconclusiveness or reckless- 
ness, stagger or drive off those already convinc- 

._e&? Iconfess my serious doubts whether the 
number of persons, both men and women, who 
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| er than it was five or ten years ago. 


No great reform was ever carried by cun- 
or shrewd interpretations of law. Put the ar- 
demands that woman vote, and that she will 
do so with as good judgment as her brothers. 
Do not waste time in trying to prove that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments mean 
what they were never intended to mean, but 
show that the public good demands a change 
cf our State Constitutions, * 

-_———-_— 


MEMORIAL WORDS. 


As the principles taught by Christ rooted 
and sprang into vigorous growth in the hearts 
of his disciples, they became so unselfish and 
united that the wondering Jews cried, “See 
how these Christians love one another!’ So, 
as the barriers which have too long separated 
women are removed, and they become sincere, 
earnest, and humble, will, I trust, a long scoff- 
ing world be forced to exclaim, as the tribute 
due a great victory, “See how these women 
love one another!” 

In this connection I cannot withhold a few 
memorial words. Since our last annual meet- 
ing many brave and beautiful souls have as- 
cended through the radiant ways of their God 
to the life supreme, but amongst them were 
none rarer, and more brave and true, than 
those whom we called Alice and Phebe Cary. 
Because these sisters were always true to their 
convictions when truth cost something; be- 
cause their lyres gave forth no uncertain 
sounds; because they linked their souls by 
subtlest ties to all that is finest and rarest in 
nature and in humanity, shall their names be 
held dear by women, while roses blush in the 
summer sunlight, and lilies burden the air 
with their matchless fragrance, and while 
heart throbs responsive to heart. 

More than two years ago a young girl, shy, 
distrustful of her own powers, made a brief ad- 
dress before a Providence audience. She spoke 
well; we who loved her believed she would 
speak better, and the warm friends whom she 
made here have read with pleasure, from time 
to time, extracts from Western papers which 
told of her growth and her work. About to 
enter a divinity school to prepare herself to 
teach what seemed to her the truth, Lily Peck- 
ham has gone up to that highest school where 
God will reveal himself to her through purer 
mediums than are possible on earth, and a 
brave soldier has fallen out of our ranks. 

I have meant to laya white flower upon the 
graves of two women, whom, not having seen, 
T loved, and of one who “bore the pure lily of 
a blameless life,’’ and they have turned inmy 
hands to wayside weeds without beauty or 
fragrance; yet not less dear would they 


the weak accomplishment and detected the 
loyal intention; and I think they would like 
to know that we remember them in our glad 


hours as well as in our sad ones. E. K. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CONNECTICUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEET- 
INGS. 


The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is now arranging for a thorough canvass 
of the State of Connecticut. Large and en- 
thusiastic meetings have been held ‘in New 
Haven, Birmingham, and New London. Per- 
manent associations have been formed in each 
of these places, 

A New Haven Woman Suffrage Association 
was formed on the 15th, auxiliary to the State 
Suffrage Association. They voted to accept as 
their basis of action the resolutions passed by 
the State Association, which are as follows :— 


Resolved, That the claim made by some of 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage that the 
marriage relation will in some way become im- 
paired if women are enfranchised, is not only 
unjust so far as it attributes a desire for such 
a result to any considerable number of advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage, but it is utterly un- 
philosophicaland absurd. The hearts of wo- 
men will always bein their homes. The best 
condition of the marriage relation is, and al- 
ways wil be, more important to the happiness 
of women than to that of men,and when wo- 
men have the right to vote they will vote down 
overwhelmingly every attempt by legislation 
to degrade that relation, or to render it in any 
manner insecure, or open the door to any al- 
lowed violation of its dignities and sanctities. 
They may also be relied upon to condemn with 
equal emphasis the attempt, which has so 
many advocates among men, to license prosti- 
tution in our cities. 

Resolved, That we renew, therefore, the res- 
olution passed unanimously two years ago by 
the Convention at which this association was 
formed — “That in advocating the opening to 
woman of this larger sphere, we do not under- 
value her relations as a wife and mother, than 
which none can be more worthy of a true 
woman’s love and pride; but it is only by a 
full development of her faculties and wide 
range for her thought that she can become the 
true companion of an intelligent husband, and 
the wise and inspiring educator of her chil- 
dren.” 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the constitution 
of this association limits its object to the one 
matter of securing to the women of the State 
the right to vote, we renew our purpose there- 
in declared to limit the operations of the asso- 
ciation to that one object, without turning 
aside either to indorse or repudiate any views 
on other questions of social reform which may 
be held by those who in good faith and genu- 
ine earnestness codperate with us in this spe- 
cial work. Allsuch questions we have no doubt 





will be met by the women of the country, when 
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Those willing to assist in arranging meetings 
should address Rey. Olympia Brown, Bridge- 
vort, Conn. 

This association is in no way connected 
with any national association or with any as- 


| sociation, clique, party or person outside the 


It has but one object, 
the enfranchisement of women. It seeks to 
gain this object through State action. It con- 
fines itself strictly to the discussion of the one 


State of Connecticut. 


| question of the hour, leaving all side issues 


and personal likes or dislikes. It endorses 
principles, but not persons. 

We ask the coéperation of every sincere be- 
liever in Woman Suffrage in the State of Con- 
necticut. OLYMPIA Brown, 

Ch. Ex. Com. State Suffrage Association. 


A NEW YORK WOMAN’S PATRIOTISM. 


Having done a little in the right direction, I 
want to tell what, and how I did it, with the 
hope that it may lead some of my sister-women 
to go and do likewise, only more faithfully and 
effectually. 

These troublous times in our city affairs 
have made me so ashamed of New York that I 
could hide my head in the dust if that would 
wipe out the obloquy. But if all good people 
(for there are good people in New York) did 
this, the evil ones would ride still more rough- 
shod, if possible, over them. 

Good men have hidden their heads behind the 
curtain ofrefinement, and cultivation, and puri- 
ty, and allowed their pockets and their power 
to be monopolized by those who have no sense 
of right or justice, until it has come to such a 
pass that they must come out from their hiding- 
places and act, or receive the damning verdict 
of the whole world, “filthy and rotten, all!” 

Under such circumstances how could I think 
that any pure-minded man would for a mo- 
ment hesitate to claim his privilege, and do his 
duty at the polls? I knew that husband and 
brother and employés were registered, and on 
the right side. Oh, how I longed to be with 
them; butI must bidemy time. Others, pure, 
high-minded men, were of. our family, but it 
did not occur to me that they would be remiss 
in duty until the evening before the last day 
of registry, when something being said to one 
gentleman about going to & political meeting, 
his answer elicited from me the inquiry, ‘But 
you have registered, haven’t you?” “No, I used 
to do it when I was younger, but I’ve gotten 
over that, these many years;” this was said 
with such disdain that I exclaimed: “Oh, sir, 
how are matters ever to be improved if such as 
you will not vote?” ‘Well, what is the use of 
voting? no matter how many votes we cast, 
evil men will out-vote us!” “But that is no ex- 
cuse for neglect of duty,” said I. “Oh,I wish I 
could vote!” ‘I wish youcould,” he replied, 
and as he was closing the door, I called after 
him, “Do not neglect it; do it for my sake!’ 
Then I said to myself, he must vote ; I will not 
let him rest. Yet he shall not do it “for my 
sake,” he shall do it because it is right; and 
one of these days, I, too, will vote because it is 
right. 

So I took pen and paper, and wrote, “Dear 
sir: I am sorely troubled, for I feel that a geod 
man is in error; and I cannot rest till I ask 
you, have we any right to pray for a better state 
of things while we withhold even the little we 
can do toward bringing it about? Isit not all 
a farce to ask the Lord to feed the hungry while 
wekeep our hands in our pockets, and put all 
the food in our mouths? And is it not equal- 
ly a farce to ask him to overcome the evil in 
our midst, while we neglect to use the means 
placed in our hands for overcoming evil ? 

“That the result will be against us does not 
exonerate us from our duty to do all we can 
for the right. We have but to do what in us 
lies, and the result is with God. If he per- 
mits the evil to predominate, we must still 
work on, praying all the more earnestly for the 
needed good. But if we neglect even our little 
we shall be held responsible before God, per- 
haps for the whole. I feel sure that if every 
good man would stand up in his might for the 
whole truth, truth would prevail; and we shall 
be scourged and smitten till this end is gained. 

“You ‘do not vote because evil men will out- 
vote us.’ Why should we pray? evil men will 
out-curse us. 

“God has made you a man, and this, by the 
decision of men, gives you the opportunity to 
raise your voice with regard to who shall rule; 
it invests you with power to speak the truth 
in governmental matters; and are we not 
just as answerable for neglected opportunities 
to do right, as for the commission of wrong? 
The responsibility is upon you, and you cannot 
shake it off. If you do not meet it, you wrong 
every man, woman and child on the face of 
the globe, and will be arraigned for this wrong 
before the bar of God! Oh, you have no right 
not to vote, when by the law of the land that 
is the only way you can ‘stand up for Jesus’ 
as regards the government of the State and 
nation. 

“Last night, I said, ‘doit for my sake’; Iam 
ashamed of that. I now take it back, and say 
instead, do it for the sake of humanity and 
truth. Do it for God’s sake.” 

This appeal I sent, and after a few hours the 
word came in reply, “You must teli me for 





whom to vote, for 1 have registered, and do not 
want to vote wrong.” A quick, sharp wave of 
anxiety and responsibility swept over me, and 
I said, Is this what I shall feel when my time 
comes to vote? But I did not shirk it; [sent 
him ballots for those who seemed, under the 
circumstances, the best men for the places to 


| be filled, and only wished that it was not so 


late but what I could do more. N. M. 4. M. 


—_—<——_ 


CAN .GIRLS STUDY MATHEMATICS WITH 
SUCCESS? 


Having been an attentive reader of the Jour- 
NAL for more than a year, and become some- 
what familiar with the topics discussed in its 
columns, it oceurred to me that one which has 
often been a theme of general remark, respect- 
ingscholastic studies adapted to females, is 
sometimes tested by experience; and while it 
has mostly been admitted that females have 
borne their part with success, in studies that 
require memorizing as a prominent exercise 
(as grammar and language in general), it has 
been thought by many that in mathematics, 
and the more abstruse studies demanding the 
exercise of acute reasoning, their progress has 
been a comparative failure! 

In the Newtown Academy of Bucks County, 
in which there has been a flourishing school 
for sometime, there is a class of some eleven or 
twelve girls, and four or five boys, who are 
studying algebra; and as I have repeatedly 
witnessed their recitations within the last few 
months, it has occurred to me that some ob- 
servations thereon might be useful. 

In the recitations to which I have referred, 
the class has been organized but a few months; 
the interest, however, manifested in the differ- 
ent exercises witnessed, has been so decided 
as to attract attention, and the progress in the 
interval has been sufficiently marked to show 
a very respectable initiation into the funda- 
mental principles of the science. 

On the occasional visits, liberty has both 
been freely granted and accepted of proposing 
original exercises to the class, and responses 
have been given to these at different times by 
a number of the pupils. And considering the 
time they have been pursuing the study, I 
have known few, if any, cases of more marked 
progress, where the classes have consisted ex- 
clusively of boys! 

The gentleman at the head of this institu- 
tion (R. L. Gurnee) has good accommodations 
for a boarding-school for boys, which he pro- 
fesses to teach; and he has now a number of 
boarders. But the class of ladies to whom I 
have alluded is composed of students living 
either in the Borough or vicinity. 

I shculd have remarked, that independently 
of the principal’s skill and indefatigable indus- 
try, in imparting instruction in mathematics 
and the various sciences taught in our advane- 
ed seminaries, he has well qualified assistants, 
giving instruction in music, painting and draw- 
ing. W. Il. J. 

Newtown, Bucks Co., PA. 


THE WOMEN OF CHICAGO. 


The women of Chicago are developing a 
very high order of executive ability. The men 
are, for the most part, relieved of relief cares. 
They can go on with their private business, 
while their wives see to it that the wants of the 
needy are supplied, and that, too, in a manner 
most admirable. 

Ordinarily, the female portion of society has 
purely domestic and social duties. It is only 
those who are compelled to support themselves, 
or who chafe under the restraints of home ties, 
that enter in any way into public life. One 
side of the house is charged with earning the 
money; the other with spending it. But “old 
things have passed away.” Society makes no 
demand upon the women of Chicago this sea- 
son. Thgt gay but tyrannous queen has ab- 
dicated in favor of Charity, the Niobe whom 
the conflagration enthroned. Consequently, 
the energies that would otherwise have been 
given to feed the furnace of social gayety are 
now very largely converted to fuel for beneyo- 
lence. One familiar with the workings of the 
relief machine, with its vast and complicated 
mechanism, knows that the lion’s share of the 
responsibility rests upon the women, and 
that in some cases it required the superior 
tact and organizing talent of women to bring 
order out of confusion, and put a stop to the 
frauds being practiced by those who asked 
charity without really needing it. 

The spectacle presented by the Chicago of 
to day is unique and grand. One sex is strain- 
ing every nerve to restore the waste places, 
the other to comfort the afllicted. With one 
hand our people are repairing the desolations 
of the fire, with the other alleviating its miser- 
ies. Both hands clepend largely upon the out- 
side world for material to work with. To our 
business men the business world says, in effect, 
“Go ahead with your trade and your rebuild- 
ing; you shall have all the credit you need.’ 
To the wives, mothers and daughters of Chi- 
cago, who are forming such a noble band of 
Sisters of Charity, all Christendom is saying, 
“Be the almoners of our gifts to the sufferers 
by the Great Fire.” In both cases the confi- 
dence reposed will be abundantly justified. 
Chicago has lost nothing of her commercial 
importance, and the credit advanced will sure- 
ly prove, in the aggregate, a good investment. 
And as for the immense stores and money con- 
tributions, they will all be sorely needed be- 
fore the season closes,and those in charge of 
their distribution are using every precaution 
against waste, fraud and unfairness.—Chicago 
Journal. 

In the treaties now under consideration be- 
tween Germany and France, Bismarck will 
exact that French bankers making contracts 
with the German government or its citizens 
shall agree to consider such contracts binding, 
no matter what permanent form of government 
France may adopt. 





Among the most trusty lighthouse keepers 
on the Atlantic coast are seven women. 


Mrs. Van Cott, the revivalist, is holding 
meetings in Wisconsin, and with great success. 


A sharp newspaper war 1s In progress in 
London, on the subject of literary piracy. 
The correspondents are very severe on Ameri- 
can publishers of British productions, and an 
international copyright is universally demand- 


The women in the cutlery manufacturing 
districts of Thuringia polish the blades, and 
carve the handles, the daughter often seizing a 
hammer to aid her father atthe anvil. A fam- 
ily of eight can turn out about 30 dozen knives 
a week, receiving 23 1-3 cents per dozen, fur- 
nishing the material at that! In spite of this 
meager pay, the people are contented. The 
forge is usually placed on the ground floor, the 
polishing and carving being done in an apart- 
ment overhead. 


It was recently reported that the Empress 
Eugénie had completed a new history of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The work, however, was ac- 
tually written by Professor Petit, of Beauvais. 
The Empress, who is of Scotch descent, has 
taken great interest in the preparation of the 
book, and has supplied some historical papers 
bearing on the subject, but is not otherwise 
responsible for the authorship. The French 
—- approached his task with a firm be- 
ief in the guilt of Queen Mary, but was com- 

lied by the evidence he discovered to change 

is opinion, and the book is another vindica- 
tion of her reputation. 


A lady in a recent Ictter from Liverpool 
says: “Here, as in every other hotel in Eng- 
land, I found ladies at the bar, keeping the 
register of arrivals, assigning rooms to guests, 
receiving pageant of bills, &c. So in the tel- 
egraph office, and in all the stores and shops, 
young and well-dressed ladies form a large por- 
tion of the attendance. I was greatly struck 
with it, and believe it would be well for our 
people to adopt the custom of thus furnishing 
employment to a large and most dependent 
class of people. Wherever there is light and 
nimble work to be done, we found universally 
ladies employed. In the extensive draper es- 
tablishment of Lee, in Liverpool, frequented 
and patronized by the nobility and wealthy of 
the land, the long lines of counters were at- 
tended by scores of beautiful young girls, taste- 
fully dressed, and who were waiting upon the 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen purchasing 
supplies.” 


At first it surprises one that love should be 
made the principal staple of all the best kinds 
of fiction; and perhaps it is to be regretted that 
it is only one kind of love that is chiefly depict- 
ed in works of fiction. But that love itself is 
the most remarkable thing in human life there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. For, see what 
it will conquer! It is not only that it pre- 
vails over selfishness; but it has the victory 
over weariness, tiresomencess, and familiarity. 
When you are with the person loved, you have 
no sense of being bored. This humble and 
trivial circumstance is the great test, the only 
sure and abiding test, of love. With the per- 
sons you do not love, you are never supreme- 
ly at your ease. You have some of the sensa- 
tion of walking upon stilts. In conversation 
with them, however much you admire them 
and are interested in them, the horrid idea 
will cross your mind of “what shall I say next ?” 
Converse with them is not perfect associa- 
tion. But with those you love the satisfaction in 
their presence is not unlike that of the relation 
of heavenly bodies to one another, which, in 
their silent revolutions, lose none of their at- 
tractive power. The sun does not talk to the 
world; but it attracts it.—Arthur Helps. 


The Holyoke Transcript of Nov. 11th cone 
tains a report of a debate recently held in that 
town, on the subject of admitting women to 
American colleges on the same conditions as 
men. Rey. Mr. Trask, who sustained tlie af- 
firmative, was fully equal to the occasion, 
and when the vote was taken on the question 
it was decided that he had the best of the ar- 
gument, as indeed he had the right of the 
case. We quote the following from the Tran- 
script :— 

ee. Mr. Trask’s closing speech for the affir- 
mative was full of eloquence, wit, and argu- 
ment, to which it is impossible to do justice in 
a few lines. He met the daughter of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus with the example of Elizabeth 
Browning, a woman mighty in intellect and 
highest in mental attainments, yet rich in wo- 
manly loveliness and purity, and mistress 
of the happiest home in Europe. He showed 
that the difference was not in the education, 
but inthe heart. As a refutation of the theo- 
ry that it was disastrous to students and to the 
college, for the two sexes to be educated to- 
gether, he pointed to Oberlin College, with its 
successful trial of forty years, which has giv- 
en the world some of the best men and wo- 
men of our time; and to our Normal schools, 
as proof that equal education is not detrimental 
to either man or woman. In reply to the ar- 
gument that the attention of students would 
be diverted from their studies, there was no 
justice in excluding young ladies who wished 
to study from the advantages of the college, 
because a few young men had so little honor 
and manliness that the presence of ladies 
would divert them from their books. The pro- 
ject of instituting another set of schools for 
women, he denounced as useless extravagance, 
since it would require the expenditure of five 
or six millions of dollars to endow and sup- 
port a set of colleges which would give them 
the advantages of those now in existence. It 
is better to devote all surplus funds to the im- 
provement of these. He admitted that it was 
a disturbance of o)d beliefs and institutions. 
As the plough disturbs the barren field, turn- 
ing up the soil that the rain may moisten it 
and the sun shine upon it, so that where only 
weeds and wild flowers flourish there may be 
a fruitful harvest of golden grain, so this dis- 
turbance will only be fruitful of good. The wo- 
men who will apply for admission to college 
are not the kind that will lower the college 
grade. It is the strong women who will go; 
and they will not beg for conditions, but go as 
equals. English colleges should not be our 
models. England is opposed to anything new ; 
she will not tolerate the spirit of reform. It 
is the part of America to do away with old 
prejudice, and reform old errors. England dare 
not tread upon precedents; America makes 
her own. 
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LETTER FROM THE LECTURING FIELD. 

*Tis very pleasant, in lecturing upona reform, 
to feel certain of support and sympathy from 
a single iudividual even, in your audience ; 
aad when Mr. Warner went in with me, be- 
fore the good people of Hardwick, and stand- 
ing upin his sturdy young manhood said, ‘The 
managem”:! for this lecture was given to me 
because 1 uvlieve in the cause,” I felt like tak- 
ing his hand then and there, and thanking 
him for his faith in woman, and his desire to see 
her lifted above the rank of idiots and crimiuals, 
[remembered a similar feeling when, in the 
little village of Windsor, I heard a rough mas- 
culine voice under my window, in reply to the 
question, “Are you going to the lecture to- 
night, Tom?” say, “Yes, I guess I shall, for 
you know I’ve always said that the women 
had to knuckle under altogether too much.” 
Blessings on you, stalwart son of Berkshire, 
in broken hat and turned-up trowsers! Blessed 
among women shall be the woman you have 
wedded, or shall wed! Water-pail and wood- 
box shall rejoice her heart with their fullness! 
She shall not rise to light the fire in the cold 
mornings im wiuter, or be scolded when the 
summer thuuder-storm sours the milk. She 
shall have a dollar to spend once in a while, 
without having to tell what “became” of it. 
O, wife of Tom that is, or is to b2! don’t let 
the button-holes on his great-coat get “a world 
too wide” for the buttons, and don’t make 
those on his shirt-fronts across, when you 
must know they’d spoil a saint's temper so 
made, Don’t reproach him with the holes in 
his socks; or rebuke his desire for biscuit un- 
measled with saleratus, In short, be the wife 
that Tom I am sure will deserve! 

And now I will slip back to Hardwick to ad- 
dress that waiting audience, so filling the 
town hall that extra seats were brought 
in, and where such a lively interest was 
shown, that I am certain of good news from 
them in the future. Hardwick, like all other 
towns depending upon stage communication, 
is languishing and fretting for the railroad. 

Its farmers, proud of the produce of their 
well-kept farms, scold at the seemingly need- 
less delay of that projected Massachusetts cen- 
tral railroad, which is to take them to ready 
markets, stimulate to manufacture, and save 
them from the fate that has overtaken so many 
of these once prosperous farming towns off 
the line of those ‘‘new-fangled railroads” that 
were “going to ruin the country.” 

All about the edges of manufacturing towns 
you may see small cabins or cottages, with out- 
buildings, and rough garden patches, strewn 
with cabbage stems and potato vines, and you 
know these mean Iiish laborers or mechan- 
ics, and you wonder why it is that old tin pans, 
pots, or any rusty tin that can be hammered 
into unsightly shingles, should be so dear to 
every Irishman’s heart. Now go back over 
the hills, off the railroads, and when you find 
a farm that has run down and gone into the 
market to be ‘‘sold for a song” you'll find an 
Irish buyer; and in a few years, with his won- 
derful power of living upon a little, Patrick 
will have house and outbuildings repaired, 
fences rebuilt, and the old thrifty look of twen- 
ty or thirty years ago will come back; his 
children grown up among Yankee boys and 
girls with their independent ways of thinking, 
and in a few years Catholicisin will be little 
more than a name among them. 

Gilbertville, four miles from the town of 
Hardwick, is a village run by “one man power.” 
Mr. Gilbert and nephew built these fine wool- 
en mills, than which the county has no better: 
The Ware River turns, with wonderful constan- 
cy, their wheels, while other more pretentious 
streams, narrow and shallow, cry out of de- 
pressed hearts, “‘you must run on half time,” 
and mill-owners knit their brows, and opera- 
tives walk the streets with long faces. But 
steadily the little Ware runs its course, and if 
rivers have the personality we sometimes poet- 
ically ascribe to them, then the. Ware may 
well be proud of Gilbertville, with its stately 
mills and long rows of cheerful brown houses, 
so fresh and new. 

At Gilbertville, I take the stage fur Barre, 
jn company with a pleasaat gentleman from 
Connecticut. We both remark the similarity 
of the country about us with the sea-coast 
towns. The woody growths, the rocky hills, 
the old ‘“‘stone-walls gray with mosses,” and 
the hedgerows, are the same. The social 
young driver entertains us with scraps of local 
history, and finally drops us at the door of a 
fine, chceerful-iooking hotel, its shining white- 
ness fronting the little square with the sol- 
diers’ monument, and pleasant shade trees. I 
was not allowed to remain long at the hotel, 
good as it was, however, for friends were on 
the lookout for me, and took me to a private 
house. 

Barre being chiefly interesting as contain- 
ing Dr. Brown's “Institution for the Education 
of Feeble-minded Youth,” let me introduce you 
to this most Christian establishment for these 
unfortunates that the world has yet seen, in 
the words of the celebrated Dr. Seguin in 
Appletons’ Journal :— 


It is situated on a broad and healthy plateau, 
ensconced in trees. You come upon it sud- 
denly; without preliminary approaches, you 
have before you a shallow and large basin of 
flowers, set in raised margins of rich velvety 
turf, served to the surprised senses like a repast 


greens trimmed after the manner of Versailles, 
and fronted to the left by the principal build- 
ing, whose steps, columns, architraves, and 
galleries, rise above each other in Vitruvian 
ordonnance. 

In this mansion, sanctitied by its present 
use, Dr. Brown and his family reside, and 
within hearing-distance are the rooms assigned 
to the worst cases of bodily and ment.:! infirm- 
ity, so that none can suffer without being 
heard either by Dr. or Mrs. Brown, whose care 
and watchfulness over the welfare of all under 
their charge is constant and all-engrossing. 
The other buildings are occupied by other pu- 
pils and their attendants, according to their 
fortune and the treatment which may be 
necessary; to each building are attached all 
necessary conveniences, gardens, walks, etc. ; 
the new building, recently completed under 
Dr. Brown’s supervision, surpasses the rest in 
the completeness and perfection of its accom- 
modations. With such ample provisions as 
these for the comfort of its inmates, the insti- 
tution of Barre fulfills its twofold object—heing 
a school for those who can improve, a retreat 
for those who cannot. 


No man in a noble undertaking could be 
more ably seconded than is Dr. Bro wn by his 
wife. Dr. Seguin says of her in a lecture be- 
fure the New York Medical Journal Associa- 
tion, that “ther opportunities for gathering ob- 
servations of children of this class have been 
greater than of any other person now living, 
and her turn of mind qualifies her admirably 
for clear and correct generalization.’ Of this 
large-brained and great-hearted woman the 
world will yet hear and be glad. For, “If this 
generalization of hers is verified, and I know 
of no facts nor reasons to the contrary,” con- 
tinues Dr. Seguin, “she is entitled to rank with 
the ablest thinkers on this subject.” And 
these conclusions of Mrs, Brown point direct- 
ly to the preveniion of these dwarfed and im- 
prisoned souls. Like most thinkers, whether 
men or women, Mrs. Brown is interested in 
the woman question, and said to me, “Al- 
though my pressing duties will not allow me to 
work much for the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
yet I sympathize most deeply with all those 
who can work, and believe in their success,’’ 
Mrs. Brown presented a fine argument for 
this reform herself, before the lyceum in 
Barre a short time since, and on the evening 
of my meeting gracefully presided. I must 
say here that the work in Barre seems to rest 
mainly in the hands of women. No man 
seemed directly concerned in getting up the 
meeting, yet I would here record the fact that 
the gentleman having charge of the hall made 
it entirely free, saying, ‘‘No charge shall be 
made, if the meeting is in behalf of a reform.” 
May he be blessed in his large-hearted liberal- 
ism! 

By reason of good personal friends connect- 
ed with Dr. Brown’s establishment, I was most 
pleasantly quartered with one of the most in- 
telligent and pure-souled women I evermet. I'll 
spare her modest retirement, from saying more, 
but will congratulate all the Woman Suffragists 
on having in the ranks this noble woman, who 
quietly, by the means appointed unto such 
missionaries, is doing good work for us all. 
One rarely meets with a number of women 
associated together,superior to those occupying 
various positions as teachers, matrons and as- 
sistants in the institution at Barre. Women 
more agreeable, refined, cultivated, and more 
wide awake to what the world is about outside 
their own little circle, are seldom found. The 
leading papers and periodicals are taken, 
among which I saw the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Dr. Brown is certainly to be congratulated on 
such able co-workers. 


“Speak well of the bridge that carries you 
safely over,” runs the proverb, and I hereby 
tender my hearty thanks to Mrs. Bridge, who 
“carried me safely over” to Dana, driving with 
skill and perfect control the fine pair of black 
horses, which the good doctor ‘‘was glad to 
lend to the cause.” Thank you, doctor, and es- 
pecially for the loan of such good company too- 
Evc ything going so pleasantly thus far, I was 
just in the mood to enjoy the good time at 
Dana, where we had a full house in the Con- 
gregational church, with the Universalist cler- 
gyman, Rev. Mr. Bradley of North Dana, to 
preside. He said I “need not try to convert 
him, for he could not remember the time when 
he was not a Woman Suffragist.”” He, like 
many others of us, was “born into the king- 
dom.” -This was the first meeting on the sub- 
ject in the town; the field was all ready for the 
seed. Fifteen came up at the close to subscribe 
for the paper. Among them, but not on their 
errand, he being an old subscriber, was Fran- 
cis Stone, in whose sunny face our dear friend 
“Lucy” shone out in such a family likeness, 
that I knew he was her brother at once. 
Dana must not forget that we want to show 
our friends at Music Hall, in the Bazar, sam- 
ples of theirindustry. Send along the carriage 
and table-mats, good friends, that we may know 
your hearts are truly with us. My kind hostess, 
Mrs. Gorham, will, 1 know, gladly receive and 
pack such safely for sending if you wish, and 
her good husband will see them sent off in sea- 
son fur the “grand opening’’ of Dec. 14th. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Gorham I was 
able to reach Petersham by a very direct way 
the next morning, and was dropped at the 
door of Hon. J. G. Mudge, a former member of 
the House and Senate of Massachusetts, who 
adds to other honorable titles that of Captain, 
having rendered good service in that capacity 
in the late war. He is a staunch Republican, 





of scent and colors, guarded by stately ever- 


who believes in a “new departure, with the liv- 


ing issues of Woman Suffrage, Temperance 
and Labor Reform.’ 

If any man has occasion to be proud of his 
“record,’ both public and private, it is Mr. 
Mudge. I heard of him miles away as a ‘‘man 
who is in every good work.’ As he doesn’t 
take the paper, this praise will not probably 
offend his modest sense of merit, and for a 
“family mau’’ he is the most social, witty, jol- 
ly and enjoyable Ihave met. Speaking of cer- 
tain ladies who objected to Woman Sutfrage as 
indeiicate, bringing them into contact with ob- 
jectionable men at the ballot-box, I said, “Is 
it not strange, when these same women are 
quite ready to dance round dances all night 
with men well known to be objectionable to 
pure women, and no woman believes that when 
she goes to vote, some man, with whom, it may 
be, she has not exchanged a dozen words in 
her life, will throw his arms about her and 
whirl off round the corner or up and down the 
street? Now, Mr. Mudge,’ I said, “what if 
one of your trusted neighbors should come into 
your parlor this evening and put his arms 
| about your wife in this familiar way?” “Well,” 
! said my host, rumpling his hair, “there would 
be a first-class funeral ordered at once, and I 
should provide the corpse, that’s all.” Mrs. 
Mudge is one of those energetic women who 
wills and does, with a furce that would aston- 
ish some of those drones of women who vege- 
tate through all their lives, and that is why I 
hope to see her managing a Woman Suffrage 
Association in Petersham, since the D, D. 
(Distempered Domine) of Tremont Temple 
rustivates at the Highland Institute, directly 
opposite her door, and he might be induced to 
protest, thus preparing the soil and fertilizing 
it with his profanities against man and wo- 
man, so that seed sown anywhere in his tracks 
will grow wonderfully. Why could not Dr. 
Holland, however, after giving us so much to 
be thankful for in “Bitter Sweet,’’ have left 
us alone to find in its comforting pages the ex- 
cuse of Providence for the existence of evil; 
“seeing in every evil a kind instrument,” even 
in this Bitter Sweet of Tremont Temple? Why 
must Dr. Holland, just to illustrate further his 
theory, wriggle into Fultonian latitude, and 
deluge so many pages of Scribner’s Monthly 
with his dish-water on “The Right not to 
Vote”? Well, 


“It must needs be 
Offenses gome; if woe to him by whom”—* 


“Let us be thankful these severe afllictions 
Not from the ground arise.” 


I recommend “The Right not to Vote” to all 
women, especially the lady clerks of Boston. 

To show how kindly the good people of Pe- 
tersham took to the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
let me say that the Orthodox clergyman chang- 
ed the time of his usual prayer-meeting from 
the evening to the afternoon in response to a 
genéral desire of his people, and he, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mudge, presided at the meeting in 
the evening. ‘The Unitarian clergyman also 
occupied the platform and opened the meeting 
with a brief prayer. As usual, I invited objec- 
tions to the reform I urged, and Mr. Stone, 
Lucy Stone's brother, being again present, gave 
me one of the usual Bible objections—not as 
his own objection of course, he being an old 
worker—but to have that point discussed. 

I enjoy these objections, and those who in 
earnest present them generally get “more Bi- 
ble in reply than they know What to do with,” 
as some one remarked afterwards, just as the 
defenders of the “divine institution” of siavery 
were served in anti-slavery days, when Mr. 
Garrison hurled Scripture at them till they 
were stunned into dumbness. 

From Petersham I came home to find ap- 
peals by letter to hold meetings in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts in the several localities represented 
by the writers. Never was the interest in the 
question more general. All over the State the 
fields are whitening for the harvest. 

“We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen.” 

— A. C. BowLEs. 

*Bitter Sweet. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mineral paint has been discovered in large 
quantities in Appanoose County, lowa. 

Five hundred million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty are owned by women in the United Suates. 

A Minnesota widow, who had harvested 100 
tons of hay with her own hands, lost 6U tons 
by the great fire. 

The contributions in aid of Chicago in the 
couutry at large amount to over $3,000,000. 


London provides the sum of two millions a 
year, to relieve want and suflering in that me- 
tropolis. 








In Minnesota the prairie fire has burned 
through the earth in some places to the depth 
of five feet. 

The London Times calculates that in fifty 
ears more every civilized nation will speak 
the English language. 


The Vermont Central Railroad has a library 
of 2000 volumes at St. Albans, expressly for 
the use of the workmen upon the road. 


The great oil strike of the season is reported 
in a well near Queenstown, Pa, on the 22d 
inst., which flows thirty-five barrels per hour. 


The steam power employed in the United 
States does the labor of 150,000,000 men; 
whilst that of Great Britain is equivalent to 
406,000,000. 

There is acave in Effingham, N. H., in which 
asufficient quantity of ice freezes in winter to 
supply the wants of the neighboring farmers 
all summer. 





The experiment of using naphtha for fuel in 
running a locomotive is said to have been tried 
in Russia, with a saving of fifty per cent. in 
both cost and weight. 

Miss Dimock, an American, has received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, Switzerland, where she com- 
pleted her studies. 


Some young Americans in Constantinople 
have begun the publication of a periodical in 
their own language to which they have given 
the name of Ararat. 


According to a report made by the Italian 
Minister of Justice, tive thousand young chil- 
dren in Italy are annually stolen from their 
parents and sold to persons in the United 
States. 


A large vein of coal has been found in the 
viciuity of Corning, which is some five feet in 
thickness. It batiles the geologists, as they 
have several times asserted that no coal could 
be found in that region. 


Mr. Mullett, the government architect, 
says there is but one fire-proof building in the 
United States, and what is the appraisers’ stores 
in Philadelphia, There is also but one fire- 
proof material, and that is brick. 


A paper on Ancient Dentistry, presented to 
one of the scientific associations not long ago, 
showed that gold was used by the Romans 
for filling teeth, and for holding artificial teeth, 
five hundred years before the Christian era. 


Another life-insurance company has_ been 
beaten in an attempt to resist the payment of 
a policy on the plea of the insurer’s death by 
suicide. ‘The policy was for $10,000, and the 
verdict against the company was for $12,502. 


The first manufacturer of buttons in the 
United States was Samuel Williston of East- 
hampton. His factories are still running at 
Easthampton, coining wealth for the proprie- 
tors, and known to every dealer in buttons the 
world over. 


Hawkins, convicted in Salt Lake City of 
polygamy, has been sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment, and to pay a fine of $500. The 
mayor of Salt Lake City and other prominent 
Mormons have been arrested on a charge of 
murder, 


Eighteen copies of the first edition of the 
Bible ever printed are in existence. They 
were printed in Metz between the years of 
1440 and 1445. Mr. James Lennox, of New 
York, owns one of the copies, having purchas- 
ed it at a cost of $3000, 


It has been discovered by a careful botanist 
that New Hampshire has 1440 flowering plants 
aud 410 of the lower orders—in all 1850. On 
the White Mountain tops Arctic plants are 
numerous which are found nowhere else in 
this country. 


It is intimated that a new effort will be made 
during the coming winter to induce Congress 
to pass an international copyright law. ‘Those 
who have the project in charge claim to have 
assurances of thorough coéperation in England, 
France and Germany. 


An enterprising Birmingham (England) firm 
which purchased for “a mere song’’ a great 
quantity of the French arms taken by the 
Prussians in the late war, has already sold 
back to the French government chassepots to 
the value of £60,000, 


A quarry of marble has been discovered near 
Leeviile, in Wilson County, Tenn., which is 
pronounced by Dr. Safford, State Geologist of 
‘Yennessee, to be equal in durability to the 
finest Italian marble. Itis said to exist there 
in great abundance, 


Alaska promises something more valuable 
than icebergs after all. ‘The coal beds are 
turning out very valuable—excellent bitumi- 
nous and purest anthracite. Companies are 
forming rapidly, who promise to supply San 
Francisco at much less than present rates, 


The Japanese make paper cloth which can 
be washed without injury. Boxes, trays, and 
even saucepans, may be made of this cloth ; and 
Saucepans thus manufactured sustain no inju- 
ry over a strong charcoal heat. Bags may be 
made of it, in which wine may be put and 
heated by insertion in boiling water. 


There are about three million eight hundred 
thousand head of cattle in ‘Texas, one-fourth 
being beeves, one-fourth cows, and the other 
half yearlings and two-year olds, Seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand calves are raised and 
branded every year. All are raised on the 
great Texas Plains, which cover an area of 
152,000,000 acres, 


Professor Gray’s famous theory that great 
fires always produce heavy rains has received 
a strong confirmation in recent events, ‘The 
burning of Chicago on Monday was followed 
by heavy rains on Tuesday morning, which 
stopped the flames; and now the frightful fires 
in Wisconsin are extinguished by copious show- 
ers, the first fall of rain there for more than 
two months, 


A beautiful piece of Roman mosaic pave- 
ment has been recently found at a depth of 
twelve feet under a carpenter's shop in Cordo- 
va, Spain. Only a portion of it has been laid 
bare, but as far as exposed it consists of four 
female figures, supposed to represent the Sea- 
sons. Each bit of mosaic is less than a quar- 
ter of an inch square, avd consists of marbles 
of almost every shade of color. ‘The work is 
of beautiful finish, and in an excellent state of 
preservation. 


A correspondent of the Boston Post, Sarah 
L. Joy, has come to the conclusion that Miss 
Ream does make her own statues. Speaking 
of her works at the American Institute Fair, 
this correspondent says :— 

“One thing, Vinnie Ream has vindicated 
herself and shown her own ability at the fair, 
for she has worked before everybody’s eyes 
unaided and alone, and where one believed in 
her before, hundreds do now; and they watch 
her with a new Jeeling of respect, and ackuowl- 
edge that her own energy and perseverance 
have made her success after all, and that there 
has been no chicanery or political wire-pulling. 
She is a good representative of a strong, well- 
developed, go-ahead Western girl, with more 
than an ordinary share of ability, who has ta- 
ken her life into her own hands, determined 
to make the most of it, and who, undaunted by 
criticism or rebuff, just keeps on and wins 
her way by sheer determination and pluck, 
backed by the ability which is not genius, but 
which wiil make a position and name for the 
persevering possessor.” 








SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 

Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see thisla 
bor-saving invention, It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wroug way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 WasH- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Mush & Co.’s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HILL, HOLMES & CO. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 
C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June l0. 136 Washington St., Besten. 6m 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Holland Herrings,é< 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS _ UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known ana 


MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
eget, and the most pop- 





This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 

om study, cap- 
— ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present “‘Lock-stitch’”? Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

0a? Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
bs my o. 228 Washington Street. Boston. 
ar. 25. Iw 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY UTHER 


PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on DR. SPEAR, 


Remember Dr. Spence can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan. 28. 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New Yong, May, 1860,) 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agrafle, with 
Fall Iron Frame aud Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 





These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid . 


and elastic touch, for their tine, silvery and singin 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and yo 
tone throughout the scale; and haye the endorsement 
of most of the a nd musical artists 
allover the country. ese pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 

Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 6. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one es- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 





DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 


THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 





year. ly May 27. 
J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 

The New England Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its second Bazar at Music Hall, Boston, com- 
mencing Monday, Dee. 11, 1871, 

Three entertainments will be given on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, Dec. 11, 12 and 13. 
Particulars to be given hereafter through the press. 

This will be followed by a grand Fair, commencing 
Thursday, December 14, and ending Friday, Dec. 22nd. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, } 
Jutra Warp Howe, 

Committee 
Freperick H. HeysHaw, of Arrangements, 


Lucy Sroxe, 
Heyry B. BLacKWELL, 
Woman Suffrage Bazar Entertainments. 
Moypay EvewyiyeG, Dec. 11, 1871,. 
Readings and Recitations, by 
Pror. J. W. CHURCHILL, 
, Mrs. Lovise W. Foss, 
Mr. Greonce B. Forp, 
with Organ Concert preceding, by Prof. Ryder. 
Treapay Evenine, Dec. 12, 1871, 
Lecture on Woman Suffrage, by 
Rev. W. H. H. Mcrray, 
of Park-street church, Boston. 
Wepyespay Evento, Dec. 13, 1871, 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, \ 
| 
) 


Congratulatory meeting of friends of Woman Suffrage. | 


Addresses by leading friends of the movement, in- 
terpersed with music by a choice chorus and orchestra 
under the direction of Prof. Eben Tourjee. 

Tickets for the three entertainments, with reserved 
seats, and a season admission to the Bazar, $1.°_, ad- 
mission toa single entertainment, and a single admis- 
sion to Bazar, 50 cts. 


-———<-s 


Wanted in the Bazar. 

The Bazar wants in its refreshment department the 
aid of a number of young ladies as waiters. 

Wuo WILL VOLUNTEER? 

All those who come from a distance to assist at the 
tables will be boarded at the Bazar Restaurant and 
lodged by friends of the cause, if desired. 

Those willing to come and give their services should 
address Mrs. Wm. S. Robinson, at this office. 

We look also for pledges of contributions to the Res- 

urant, addressed in the same manner. 

Per order Executive Committee. 

L. M. THURSTON, Secretary. 
Call and See Us! 

The editors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL are at home 
to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. till 2 P. M. 
At that time, some, if not all the editors, will be in 
the office of the JounNAL, 3 Tremont place, to re- 
ceive whoever may call. Come and see us! 

=_ —_———_—-—~— 
Special Premiums. 

For OnE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, ‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue;"’ price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 





Fifty Cents for Three Months! 

On and after September Ist, until the end of the 
current year, we will furnish the Woman's JoURNAL 
to new subscribers for three months from date of sub- 
scription for fifty cents. 

The annual meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association,and the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, will give the paper unusual interest. 
Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 
seldom discontinue, we urge our friends to make a spe- 
cial effort to obtain campaign subscribers. We expect 
to add many thousand names to our list under this 
liberal arrangement. 


_---- oe 
tay -For Notices of Meetings, see third column, 
fifth page. 
(a7 For Premium List see last page. 





“ONE WAY IN WHICH WOMEN LOSE THEIR 
RIGHTS.” 

The Hartford Courant is a paper which is, in 
a gentlemanly way,—for it is edited by gentle- 
men—opposed to Woman Suffrage. Yet the 
other day it hada leading article, which, when 
the writer came carefully to read it, in proof, 
or as he opened the sheet at the breakfast ta- 
ble, must have suggested to him, we thiuk, 


that he had not yet gone to the bottom of the 


suffrage question. It was entitled, “One way 
-in which women lose their rights,” and the 
drift of it was that women “‘lose their rights”’ 
by losing sight of the necessity of continuing 
their education through life,as a great portion 
of the men continue theirs. There is nothing 
very novel in the statements which we quote, 
but they are true, and there is no harm in 
calling attention to them again and again:— 
Women act as if education was complete 
when school days are over and especially when 
housekeeping begins. The man’s education 
has really just begun when he leaves school; 
it continues in his profession, if he have one, 
and in which he must be a student all his life 
long, and it continues more or less in what- 
ever active business he engages, for he can 
scarcely do anything, engage in trade and com- 
merce, or follow a trade, that he will not put 
into practice some portion of the learning he 
received at school. He is educated also by the 
active contact with life in various ways. ... 
The woman, no matter how good a scholar 
she may have been in school, or how quick 


and bright her intellect may be, who does not | 


pursue some course of study, or enter upon 


diligent and informing reading, or make a spe- | 


cial effort to keep abreast of the most important 
events as detailed in the hewspaper, or of the 
‘mental and moral stir of the world exhibited 
in periodicals and the works of leading au- 
thors and men and women of thought, must 
inevitably become either dull or frivolous: and 
in cither case she wrongs herself, missing alto- 
gether her opportunity in life, and does noth- 
ing for the elevation of suciety.... Women 
cannot keep themselves in mental health, 
withdrawn as they are from so much of the e: 
citemeut of the world, unless they give ther 
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' selves more tc 


majority do. The greatest number of men 


are sufticiently non-intellectual, but they are | 


apt to keep the run of the world, to read the 
daily papers, and are kept in a certain activity 
by the stir about them. 

Man’s education, says the Courant, contin- | 


ues in his profession if he have one, and more | 
or less in whatever active business he engages, , 


, for he can searcely do anything without put- | 
| ting into practice some portion of the learning | 
| he received at school. Why is this? Simpy | 
| because he has to put his learning into prac- | 
| tice, not because he desires or is willing to. | 
_ If the professions, or trade and commerce, or | 
| the mechanic arts, required as little learning | 


| as most of woman’s work, the man’s school | 


culture would become as rusty as the woman’s. 
| Take two young men, of equal intellectual 

gifts, send them to school an equal period of 
' time; let one, no matter which, graduate as 
| the first scholar and the other as the second— 
| and then send one home to raise potatoes and 

onions, and the other to build railroad bridges, 
' or try lawsuits, or take charge of a government 
| bureau, and see which, at the end of ten years, 
! turns out tobe the smartest man, Nine cases 
| out of ten, the latter. Why? Simply because 


his calling necessitates the use of his brains, | 


| and the use of his culture. Does not this 


| touch the secret of the Courant’s complaint as | at the last meeting a committee on tea and 


| to woman ? 


| it to be unreasonable. The woman who does 
| not pursue some course of study (says tlfe 
| Courant), or make a special effort to keep 
abreast of the most important events as de- 
| tailed in the newspaper, or of the mental and 
| moral stir of the world exhibited in books, be- 
| comes frivolous and wrongs herself, missing 

her opportunity in life. True, perhaps; but 

why complain ofheralone? It her reading of 
| the newspaper is confined to the deaths and 
| marriages, the horticultural items, the proper 
way to escape accidents, the musical criticisms, 
| the lecturing annuvuncements, the dry goods 
| advertisements, the fashion articles, the rail- 
road time-tables, the infallible cures, it is be- 
cause she has no special reason to acquaint 
herself with the flour markets, the insurance 
| documents, the post-office statistics, the po- 
| litico-economical debates, the blue books, and 
; red books, and legislative journals, and census 
reports. Men say,not that she shall not read 
these last, but that she shall have no right to 
have any opinion on them and expressit at 
the polls. Give the. women of Boston the 
right to vote for Mayor in December, 1872, 
and how many of them would turn from the 
continued story in the magazine to see what 
the Daily Advertiser or Journal had to ree- 
ommend on the subject of Mayor and Alder- 
men? A good many, we fancy. Is not the 
blame, then, on man’s obstinacy and unreason, 
rather than on woman’s negligence ? 

The writer in the Courant continues :— 


There has been a false notion prevalent, 
which excused woman from continuing her 
education through life. We are all involved 
in the error. But the remedy is mainly in the 
hands of woman. If she sees what she misses, 
what she is losing out of her daily life, that 
she is not becoming intellectually what she 
might become, that husbands, fathers, broth- 
ers, have a world of ideas to which she is a 
stranger, and heartily wishes that it were 
otherwise, she will find a way to make it 











otherwise. We know that there are men in 
the most active and exacting business who 
yet find time to keep themselves posted in the 
current thought and progress of the time. And 
we know women, who have large and embar- 
rassing household cares, who, nevertheless, do 
read, do take up a language or a study now 





and then, and so keep themselves in a health- 
ful intellectual activity. We need not say 
that such men and such women are the salt of 
society. And we are convinced that the cir- 
cumstances are rare in which men or women 
cannot, if the will is not wanting, keep up 
some intellectual discipline and acquisition, by 
reading ur Study, that will save them from an 
insignificant and stupid life, or from a frivo- 
| lous one. 

But the condition of mind here described is 
not a condition of “healthful intellectual activ- 
| ity.’ To read Plato and go to bed is only a 

little less foolish than to read Doctor Holland 

and go to bed. Men allow each other, not 
| only to “take up a language or .a study now 
| and then,” but to continue them, in the best 
| colleges, and then to become tutors and pro- 

fessors there if they do not see fit to engage in 
law, or the ministry, or business; but even 

the male bookworms, however learned, cannot 
| be considered iu a state of “healthy intellec- 
tual activity.” Too many of them sit toasting 
their toes while they read the Tory reviews, 
| occasionally rousing themselves up to write 
mild protests against the progress of democra- 
cy in newspapers edited by the Anglo-Amer- 
| ico-Irishmen, who have come here to expose 
| the errors into which Adams and Jefferson 
/ and Franklin fell ninety or a hundred years 
ago. No; the Courant has not done enough 
' when it has pointed out the evil, and told the 
| women to remedy it by continuing their Latin, 
and Greek, and French, and by keeping them- 
selves posted up in Darwin and Huxley. Let 
it help us to take off the heavy hand of law, 
which now keeps woman from entering into 
public and active life. Mrs. Bradwell, editor 
of one of the bes$ legal newspapers in the 
country, wishes to be admitted to the bar, yet 








For it is a complaint of woman, and we hold sired a larger number appointed to elaborate 


goods, 


made easy” when that goes out from the Ba- 


ed us all the card photographs of Mrs. Liver- 





) intellectual training than the | of thousands of women who read political news- | holding of a more 


papers and reviews, and study historical par- | 
allels, and have as intelligent opinions on all | 
the great questions as their male neighbors, | 
ask to be allowed to help elect legislators, 
Governors, Mayors; yet the voting monopo- | 
lists say no. Is not the responsibility wholly | 
with the party the Hartford Courant repre- | 
sents, and not at all with the women? If wo- | 
men “lose their rights’ in any way, let liberal, | 
good-tempered editors see that they give them 
every opportunity and inducement to keep 
hold of them. 
- _———_ 
THE BAZAR. 

The meeting for the Bazar was fully attend- 
ed as is usual, and if anything perhaps a /ittle 
more punctual. Itis very desirable that the 
ladies use extra effort to be present punctually 
ateleven. There will be but few more meet- 
ings, and we hope to see all prompt at the 
final gathering, especially chairmen of tables, 
with their reports. 

The refreshment department was first con- | 
sidered. Mrs. Dio Lewis was authorized to | 
investigate and report at next meeting as to 
what can be done in securing cream. Miss 
Snow and Mrs. Lewis, who were appointed 


coffee, were not yet prepared to report, but de- 


this question. They were advised to enlarge the 
committee according to their own discretion. 
Mrs. Livermore, who presided, made again 
an earnest call for contributions to this depart- | 
ment, of cooked meats, cake, pies, jellies, 
&e. She vividly depicted Mrs. Robinson as a 
worthy woman overwhelmed with anxiety 
about provisions; a woman ready to per- | 
form wonders if she has but the material to | 
perform with. The refreshment department 
MUST BE FILLED. The care of this important 
matter is one of the greatest responsibilities of 
the enterprise; indeed, Mrs. Robinson, in her 
position, may be fitly termed the heroine of 
the Bazar. Last year, some friends who visit- 
ed the Bazar at its opening found the refresh- 
ment department so ill-supplied that they went 
straight home and held a bee in their own 
kitchen, the results of which gladdened Mrs, 
Robinson’s heart next day. Don’t wait this 
year to test the condition of the refreshment 
department with your own appetites. Send in 
your contributions first. Then come with your 
appetites in full feather, and we think your 
visits will be gratifying to all parties. 

Many donations have been received, some 
very generous ones of ready money, others of 


Miss May French gives six patent swing 
treadles for the sewing-machine. Also through 
her a friend gives an elegant French bonnet. 

A Peerless Cooking Stove worth $42, one of 
the best stoves in use,is given by Pratt & 
Wentworth. Some woman will have “cooking 


zar. 
Bushby & Hart of Lynn, who rank among 
the best artists of New England, have promis- 


more and Mrs. Howe that can be sold at the 
Bazar. They will also make of Mrs. Liver- 
more a beautiful crayon head, life size, for the 
Bazar. Mrs. Granger is to have a photograph 
table. She was advised to make collections of 
the pictures’of distinguished people. An offer 
of $50 has already been made for such an al- 
bum of celebrities. 

Many offers were announced of articles on 
commission or at half value, among which are 
two pianos, Decalcomanie table, sewing-ma- 
chines, &c. These matters were all referred 
to a special committee, for subsequent action. 

A misunderstanding seems to have arisen in 
the minds of some workers in Charlestown. 
Any friend who organizes and furnishes a ta- 
ble or department is, by virtue of the labor, of 
course, at the head of all her own work. If, 
afterwards, others in the town organize fur- 
ther work, they have a similar right. But 
only official appointment at headquarters, or 
election by an association, can make any one 
president of the organization of atown. It is 
hoped that Mrs. Gideon Haynes, of Charles- 
town, to whom the presidency of that town’s 
labors has been offered, will accept and fill the 
position. 

Mr. Henshaw stated that season tickets for 
the preliminary entertainments and the Bazar 
were now ready. The announcement con- 
cerning them will be found in another column. 

Mrs. Foster from Worcester was introduced, 
with the weléome information that that city 
has raised $300 in money, and $250 worth of 
goods, and will be handsomely represented in 
the Bazar. 

Its sister city, Fitchburg, has not been of- 
ficially heard from, but that we are not quite 
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destitute of friends there appears in the sub- 


stantial shape of a box of comforters, mittens / 


and jackknives for “the boys,” from C. Scott, 
who accompanies her kind gift with a note 
wherein sympathy with the Bazar and affee- 
tion for our boys striye together for suprem- 
acy. 

Some questions still remain for the next 


the Supreme Court of Illinois says she shall | meeting that were left over from the last. 

As next Thursday is Thanksgiving Day, the 
| regular meeting of the general committee will 
| be held on Friday, Dec. 1st, at eleven A. M. 

' Everything seems now propitious .for the 


not be. 
make it a convenience to be allowed to do 

sine 2 inetiea of the neace, vet the Su- 
no. Tens 


tlie Conrt of Massachuset's sa 


Miss Stevens, a conveyancer, could | 











seen since Sanitary Commission days. 


GENEROUS PROPOSAL. 


‘In view of the fact that numerous young la- 
dies are deprived of the privileges of school 
by the recent fire in Chicago, while many of 
them will more than ever need those privileges 
to prepare themselves to gain a livelihood, 
the principal and proprietor of Mt. Carroll 
Seminary, Ill, Mrs. F. A. W. Shimer, makes 
the following generous proposition. She will 


| give the privileges of that institution, to the 
| extent of tuition in English, board, fuel, lights 


and washing, to at least twenty young ladies 
from families of the heavier losers in the great 
fire, at one half the regular rates, and allow 
five years’ time for payment. This kind offer 
will give to many suddenly homeless and des~ 
titute girls, not oply a pleasant place of abode, 
but also the important addition of an opportu- 
nity to pursue their studies, which otherwise 
they might not have fur many years, and to 
thus gain an education that will command a 
remunerative position and may enable them 
to repay by their own labor the expense in- 
curred. 

We hope this wise and thoughtful proposal 
will not fail to be well improved. It is one 
which shows careful provision for and adapta- 
tion to the wants of many destitute young 
women of Chicago. 


WHY A WOMAN CANNOT BE A JUDGE. 


A friend sends us word ofan irrefutable argu- 
ment against woman’s ever becoming a judge. 
It is the argument of “a man who claims to be- 
lieve that women are a much lower order of 
beings in the scale of humanity than men. 
To illustrate this point,” continues our cor- 
respondent, ‘‘he and myself were recently re- 
marking upon a certain judge, and mutually 
agreed that said judge was a very small pat- 
tern of a man—not nearly so smart as his 
wife. Ithen observed that his wife was much 
more fit for a judge than her husband, to 
which he agreed, yet immediately after ex- 
claimed, ‘But who would want to be sen- 
tenced by a woman ?’ ”’ 

Now as judges are always appointed with 
special reference to the taste and preferences of 
the criminals to be sentenced, it is, evidently» 
utterly hopeless, in such a state of things, 
for woman to ever aspire to judicial honor. 
Besides that, it is a perfectly patent fact that 
citizens do so very much ‘‘want to be sen- 
tenced” by a man! Else why are our police 
courts and records so crowded ? 

Is it in any way possible that the shame and 
aversion of being sentenced by a woman 
would lessen the list of applicants for the hon- 
or of crimina} jurisdiction ? We beg pardon for 
the idea, but it would come, and we can only 
blush -that our woman’s head ever harbored 
such a thing—as an idea—and retire to be- 
coming womanly modesty and the delightful 
privilege we now enjoy, ef being sentenced by 
a man! 


- —- 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Woman Suffrage Association has recently been 
held in Indianapolis, Ind. Among the speak- 
ers was General Lee, who was acting Gov- 
ernor of Wyomiug Territory, during much of 
the time embraced in the first experiment of 
the exercise of political rights by women. 
The testimony from every source, Governors, 
judges, lawyers, legislators, and good citi- 
zens at large, is that giving the ballot to wo- 
man has had a most beneficent effect on men, 
on public elections, on immoral people, on the 
criminal classes, on home, and on the civiliza- 
tion of the Territory. 

We ask attention to General Lee’s speech, 
which we give.as we find it reported in the In- 
dianapolis Sentinel of Nov. 16th:— 

He gave first the history of the adoption of 
the law conferring upon. women the rights to 
vote and hold office in Wyoming. The Legis- 
lature which passed it was Democratic. The 
upper branch passed it with the understanding 
that the lower would reject it. The lower 
House passed it to puzzle the Executive, who 
was expected to veto it. ‘The Executive, to 
punish the Legislature, signed it, and the bill 
became law. Immediately afterward, the 
speaker, then acting Governor, appointed a 
number of women to office, among the rest, 
Mrs. Esther Morris, who was appointed jus- 
tice of the peace, in South Pass precinct. To 
her belonged the honor of having been the 
first female justice of the peace in the history 
of the world; and she made a most efficient 
one. Her administration was a complete 
success, Her district had a very large “rough 
element”; in conducting cases before the jus- 

tices there, it had been the custom to fee the 
court before the lawyer, to secure a verdict. 
All this was changed by Mrs. Morris, and the 
law was carefully and correctly administered. 
Her strict adherence to the right had prevent- 
ed her reélection to office; but so far as she 
was concerned the experiment was a perfect 
success. 

The experiment of placing women on juries 
had also proved a great success. In this field 
they had accomplished a gigantic work. He 
gave the history of the first jury upon which 
women had been summoned, It was compos- 
ed of six men and six women. The case under 
trial was that of a man accused of murder. 
When given to them for consideration, the 
men promptly voted for acquittal, in the face 
of very strong evidence. The women contend- 
ed for justice, and after three days’ delibera- 
ticn a verdict of manslaughter was returned, 
followed by a sentence of ten years’ imprison- 
ment. This was the first conviction in that 





Territory for such crime. Theretofore it had 








brilliant Bazar than we have | been impossible to convict a murderer. So 


much was the result approved that there have 
been women on every jury since, 

As to women being insulted at the polls, he 
stated that at the first election held at Chey- 
enne—the wickedest city of its size in the 
country—where fights and brawls prevailed 
throughout the day, where every man was 
armed, where —— and obscenity were 
heard ail around the polling place, the moment 
a woman or women appeared in sight, all con- 
tention ceased, every offensive word was hush- 
ed, and they were treated with the utmost def- 
erence. 

There had been no quarrels between man 
and wife on account of opposing political views. 
In one case a man and wife were opposing 
candidates. Each voted against the other; but 
no harsh feelings were engendered. With all 
this political revolution in Wyoming the sun 
rises, pursues his course and sets, as of old. 
There is no trouble in the kitchen or parlor— 
no chaos in the social world. 

Wyoming claimed the credit of putting in 
practice the great principle of the political 
equality of women, while other communities 
had only discussed it, and she was pleased with 
the result. It would be impossible to repeal 
the law. Those who passed it builded stronger 
than they knew. A Legislature could not be 
elected for the repeal of that law. Wyoming, 
from her rocky eyrie in the mountains, looks 
down and westward to the Pacific, and down 
and eastward to the Atlantic, and calls upon 
all the communities and States of the earth to 
come up higher—to come up and stand with 
her in the broad sunlight of equal rights on 
the skirmish line of civilization. 


NATIONAL LABOR REFORM CONVENTION. 


The National Convention of the Labor Re- 
form party will be held at Columbus, Ohio, on 
the third Wednesday of February next, pur- 
suant to the call of the National Committee, of 
which Mr. 8S. P. Cummings of Massachusetts 
is Chairman. It is contemplated to perfect 
the organization of the party throughout the 
Union, and to nominate candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. We learn that some 
of the gentlemen whose names have been men- 
tioned as possible nominees for the Presidency 
(Judge Cowley of Massachusetts, for example,) 
deem it inexpedient to make any nominations 
at all. The so-called National Labor Reform 
Convention, which announced to meet in 
Washington on Monday next, has been aban- 
doned. It had a Southern origin, and was re- 
pudiated by the National Labor Reform Com- 
mittee. 

We shall wait with interest and hope to see 
whether the noble example set by the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Reform State Convention, in 
endorsing Woman Suffrage, will be followed 
by the National Convention next February, 
though we do not now see how the presenta- 
tion of separate candidates for the Presidency 
will help the Labor cause or Woman Suffrage. 


pes -——_- - ---— 


CHIEF JUSTICE CARTTER CRITICISED. 


Chief Justice Cartter gets pretty severely 
criticised, from all quarters, for his decision re- 
cently given in Washington, denying to women 
the right to register and vote in the District 
of Columbia. The following is from a some- 
what unexpected source,—the Green Moun- 
tain Freeman, published in Montpelier, Vt. 
Can any good thing come out of Vermont? 
Read and see! 

We have not space to examine, as we should 
be glad to, the opinion of Chief Justice Cart- 
ter. It is obvious, however, that his reason» 
ing respecting what may be called the natural 
right of all persons to vote is fallacious, That 
some men abuse the right of voting does not 
show that it is not, after all,a natural right. 
Chief Justice Cartter would probably admit 
that all persons have a natural right to life and 
liberty. Yet many men abuse this right, and 
to such an extent that the public good requires 
that they should be deprived of the enjoyment 
of it. Parents havea natural right to the gov- 
ernment and guardianship of children, and it 
does not follow because some parents abuse 
this right that there is no such thing natural- 
ly as parental authority. There is no form of 
government that is not liable to its abuses, and 
that is not abused, but it does not therefore 
follow that society has not a natural right to 
organize for itself’ some form of government. 
And when it comes to the organization of that 
government, what natural right or other right 
have the males in that society to exclude the 
females from any participation in framing or 
administering the government ? 

Whether women have a legal right to vote 
in the District of Columbia, is quite another 
question. The argument, based on the Four- 
teenth Amendment, is this :— 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
a case decided some years ago, mentioned vot- 
ing as one of the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship. It is conceded that women are cit- 
izens of the United States aud of the States 
in which they reside. It follows logically that 
neither Congress nor the Legislatures can de- 
prive women of’ this constitutional right or 
privilege of voting. ao 

The justice and fairness, however, of giving 
the ballot to woman, rests upon other grounds 
than the law as expounded by the courts. It 
is not a question of construction of statutes, 
but of the inherent merit of the cause, which 
is older than statutes or constitutions. Like 
the emancipation of the slaves, it may be hin- 
dered and postponed by repressive legislation 
and a hostile public opinion for awhile, but 
man’s sense of justice and fair play must at last 
repeal udverse laws and amend obstructive 
constitutions, and then the women of the land 
will be recognized as entitled to as great meas- 
ure of power as has been given to the race 
which has just been enfranchised. 





The Rev. Mr. Wilder, the American mission- 
ary at Kolapoor, states that more attention 1S 
now paid to the education of girls in India than 
there was to that of boys thirty years ag 
This is doubtless the result of the efforts of the 
Women’s Missionary Societies. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We call attention to our club-rates with 
other magazines and publications on the 
eighth page. Now is the time to subscribe. 
The list is very full, and we commend it to 
careful attention. 


It has been judicially decided in England 
that a married woman living apart from her 
husband is entitled to vote at municipal elec- 
tions. 





The question of the admission of women to 
colleges is becoming a general topic of discus- 
sion among educators. It was debated at the 
New Engand Methodist Educational Conven- 
tion, at Boston, last week, both sides being 
ably presented. 


The womenof Cincinnati are talking of get- 
ting up a petition to the city authorities, pray- 
ing that since profligate women must be regis- 
tered according ‘o law, profligate men be 
forced to make the same public confession of 
their habits. That seems fair and just. 


The report of the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, recent- 
ly held in Philadelphia, was received too late 
for this issue. It did not reach us till Tuesday 
forenoon, and the JoURNALIis obliged to go to 
press this week a little earlier than usual, that 
all hands may have a good time on “Thanks- 
giving day.’’ The report, which is somewhat 
lengthy, will appear next week. 


The Cheyenne Leader says that the propo- 
sition to take away the right of suffrage from 
the women of Wyoming will pass the Council 
five to four—a strict party vote; that the Gov- 
ernor will veto the bill; the House will pass it 
over the veto and the Council won’t. So the 
present law will stand. The Laramie Sentinel 
says that the organic act-prohibits the Legis- 
lature from abridging the right of suffrage, and 
that this proposition clearly comes within pro- 
visions of that restriction; hence the repeal of 
the present law would be null and void. 


The Westfield News-Letter gives its opin- 
ion of Woman Suffrage in this way: ‘We 
have always maintained that intelligence 
should be a test for suffrage. Now, there is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent a woman from voting, and 
we see no reason why an intelligent female 
should not be allowed the right of suffrage. 
This question is before the people, and it will 
be decided within a few years. Women teach 
school, and do many kinds of work that in 
former years were done by men, andreceive in 
some cases the same wages as men.” 


Women, says the Congregationalist, are nat- 
urally good economists. They are apt at un- 
derstanding how to make limited means go as 
far as possible. If a man and his wife are unit. 
ed in-the desire to get rich, the man is likely to 
think more about earning money; the wife 
will attach more importance to saving it. Al- 
most every American earns money enough to 
be well off, and in time to be rich. If he does 
not become s0, it is, in many cases, because he 
has no wife, or because he does not take her 
into his counsels. He is full of enterprise and 
makes an income, and if he does not prosper, 
it is often because he does not hold on to it. 
His wife, very likely, has the faculty of conser- 
vation which he lacks; and if he has the 
shrewdness io enlist her in his plans, he may 
find his fortune made. 


The Salem Observer takes the Gazette to 
do for its opposition to Woman Suffrage, in 
the following terse and convincing style: 
“The Gazette thinks that if women voted ‘the 
vile’ women would throng the polls, but ‘the 
best women’ woull stay away. But why 
should the best women be so unmindful and 
neglectful of their duiies and opportunities to 
do good? And wouldthose be entitled to be 
called ‘the best’ who should thus disregard 
their moral obligations? Besides, why should 
‘vile’ women be more axious to vote than 
vile men are ?—for it is a het of common obser- 
vation that but few of the class of ‘vile’ men 
ordinarily vote. And why should ‘ihe best 
women’ be disgusted with the idea of per- 
forming a duty at the ballo-box, when the 
best men pride themselves upen their fidelity 
in this respect ?” 


“The Burlington (Vermont) Pree Press says 
the corporation of the Universityof Vermont 
have decided that women shall beadmitted to 
the academic and scientific courses of the 
University, in accordance with thevote of the 
corporation last commencement, from and af- 
ter the beginning of the next sjring term. 
Young women will be required to -oom and 
board with private families approvid by the 
Faculty.” Therecan be no objection 9 young 


. women boarding in private families, it fact, it 


is well that they should do so; but vhy not 
require the same thing of young men? Why 
should they not be required to board in ‘fami- 
lies approved by the Faculty”? Let the ame 
rules obtain in both cases, There shoul: be 
no offensive discrimination against any Cass 
of students. Young men need to be in god 
families quite’as much as young women. Ve 
dislike any discrimination that implies an 6- 
fensive espionage of woman, as though sh 
would not be as careful of her morals and man 
ners as men. We desire to accompany this 





| criticism with a grateful appreciation of what | 


the University of Vermont is about to do for 
the cultureof woman. The institution will be 
quite as much benefited as women. They 
should be admitted to the highest courses of 


| the University, end enjoy the same opportuni- 


ties for a classical education that young men 
enjoy. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention has recent- 
ly been held in Des Moines, Iowa, whose pro- 
ceedings, the State Register declares, “were 
characterized with good sense, dignity, and 
the best of order.” This is what we should 
have expected, although it is frequently assert- 
ed that when women come together in Con- 
vention, they scold and wrangle and carry on 
their discussions in the utmost disorder, irreg- 
ularity and confusion. We take the following 
from the Register :— 

We have never seen a Convention conduct- 
ed with more decorum, or a greater degree of 
intelligent accord exhibited in the routine of 
proceedings, than were noticeable in this first 
annual and general gathering of the friends of 
common suffrage in lowa. A majority of the 
members were women. They took up Con- 
vention work without being awkward, and 
conducted discussions with a spiritund in a 
manner which many conventions of men might 
well pattern from. Of course there were hot- 
spurs and rash persons among them, but they 
were few, and, in a majority, men. It was a 
man who was so weak as to move that the re- 
ports being made by representatives of the 
press be inspected and trimmed before publi- 
cation; it was women who voted his silly mo- 
tion down and left it with no vote but his own 
recorded in its favor. In some other respects, 
the ladies, who, it is to be said, took the lead in 
the Convention and in all of its actions, show- 
ed themselves better posted in matters of gen- 
eral information, and better poised in all mat- 
ters of deliberation, than their fellow-workers, 
the men. The ladies, as it looked to us, were 
the ruling and the guiding spirits of the occa- 
sion, as they ought to have been. 


Rey. Dr. Prime, of the Observer, speaking of 
the insufficient salaries of clergymen, and of 
one Presbyterianminister, who actually died a 
few months ago, for want of sufficient food, 
says, that “the church collectively has no con- 
science’’! He therefore urges the matter upon 
the attention of the individual members of the 
church. It is really difficult to see how the in- 
dividuals composing a church can have quick 
and active consciences, and yet the church 
have no conscience at all. But Dr. Prime 
ought to be good authority on this point, as he 
has had large experience, and so we accept it. 
This may account for the opposition of the 
“church collectively” to the Woman Suffrage 
movement. It is the solution of a problem 
which has troubled some good people. They 
have not been able to account for the opposi- 
tion of the “church”? to such a just cause, 
Mr. Fulton constantly and vehemently asserts 
that the “church collectively” is bitterly 
opposed to the enfranchisement of women. 
We have now areason given for this unhappy 
state of things. “The church collectively,” 
says Rev. Dr. Prime, “has no conscience.’» 
We have more than half suspected this for 
some time; of course, if this is sv, and allow- 
ing a minister to starve to death is pretty good 
evidence that it is so, we should naturally ex- 
pect opposition from such a church to every 
just and humane enterprise. The opposition 
of a church to Woman Suffrage which is ac- 
knowledged to have no conscience ought not 
to have any weight with good people, whose 
consciences are alive to every good work. 


The New York Tridune, speaking of the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in regard to the case before 
it, says:— 

The court holds that women have no present 
right to vote, but that it is quite competent for 
Congress so to amend the laws as to give them 
sucha right in the District, or for the States to 
do it within their respective jurisdictions. 

An appeal has been taken from this decision 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where, it is hoped, justice will obtain. Being 
citizens of the United States, and paying taxes 
to support the government, women undoubt- 
edly have a right to the ballot, from which 
they are now defrauded by the unjust decisions 
of lower courts and usurpations of power. The 
Boston Post, which is always fair in its treat- 
ment of this question, has the following :— 

As was intimated previously to the delivery 
of the opinion, in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, upon the question of the 
right of women to vote in that District, the 
decision is not that the women are entirely 
wrong in the assumption that the Fourteenth 
Amendment confers upon them the right to 
exercise the elective franchise. Chief Justice 
Cartter expressed his own judgment that the 
Amendment does advance women to full citi- 
zenship and clothe them at least with the con- 
stitutional capability to become voters. That 
is certainly a point gained, and the Woman 
Suffragists will so consider it, whatever its real 
importance may be. : 

he decision now is, that the organic law of 
the District limits the right to vote to “male” 
citizens; and that that law must not only be 
repealed, but that there must be a positive 
enactment to give effect to the Fourteenth 
Amendment in the premises before the wo- 
men can attain the suffrage. The appeal will 
be upon the ground that the Amendment con- 
veys a right to the elective franchise which 
cannot be defeated by legislation, and that the 
law of the District is therefore unconstitution- 
al. On the whole, the Woman Suffragists do 
not admit that they are finally defeated, or that 
there is in this decision any special reason for 
discouragement. Itis not in their nature to 
be defeated or discouraged, with the grounds 
of action and hope which still remain to them, 


THE WOMAN'S MOVEMENT. 


George William Curtis, in the December 
Harper, from his ‘Easy Chair,’ thus speaks a 
kindly word for the Woman Suffragists :— 
Many most eminent Englishmen are not 
only known as friends and advocates of the 
political equality of women, but they have 
urged it upon Parliament; and while the fash- 
ionable woman,or woman of society, as she is 
called in America, is generally indifferent to 
the subject, if not openly hostile, Lady Amber- 
ley, who will, in the order of nature, soon be 
Countess Russell does not hesitate to address 
a meeting in the country in behalf of the equal- 
ity of her sex. Yet, again, the laws in Eng- 
land weigh more heavily upon women than in 
this country; and the movement for their po- 
litical equality usually contemplates the voting 
of those who represent property. 

The most significant recent event in the 
history of the cause in the United States is the 
passage of aresolution by the Massachusetts 

epublican Convention commending the sub- 
ject to the thoughtful consideration of all cit- 
izens., The presidentof the Convention, Mr. 
Hoar, of Worcester, spoke very strongly in fa- 
vor of the movement in his opening address, 
It is thus formally introduced into a party 
platform, not, indeed, as a policy, but as a con- 
sideration. ‘The effort at recognition, which 
has been good-humoredly but resolutely laugh- 
ed down before, has at length been successful. 
Such success is emphatic proof of the firm hold 
which the question has taken of many most 
practical minds, and it is not to be doubted 
that the subject will command constantly 
more attention. Yet it is one which by its as- 
sociations is so easily assai‘ed by ridicule, and 
is so susceptible of odious misrepresentation, 
that nothing is more necessary to its friends 
than the utmost patience and good-humor. It 
is in itself a question of the utmost gravity, 
both for men and women. It involves a very 
great change in political habits and thoughts. 
But grave as it is, its gravity may be readily 
misconceived and misstated, and, like all great 
causes, it may sometimes stagger, wounded, in 
the house of its friends. 

Meanwhile a great cause is not to be judged 
by the follies that attend it, more than civiliza- 
tion by its frontiers. If any body supposes 
that the question which the Massachusetts 
Convention commends to thoughtful consider- 
ation is one of new methods of divorce, he is 
as ludicrously mistaken as if he imagined it to 
be one of a new method of computing eclipses. 

Yet there is no doubt that the progress of the 
movement has been very much obstructed by 
such suppositions. Questionable advocates al- 
ways harin their cause. ‘There must be such, 
of course, as bummers must attend an army. 
But if you want to understand the object of 
the march, it is better not to mind the bum- 
mers, but to inquire at head-quarters. If any- 
body in England had advocated the extension 
of the suffrage for the reason that it would en- 
able poor men to vote into their pockets the 
money ofrich men, he would do precisely what 
is done by those who allege that the extension 
of the suffrage here would produce this or that 
direful result. It is something that nobody 
can know. A possibility is not an argument 
until you have made it an imminent probabil- 
ity. 

Every reform has its disagreeable stages of 
growth, like the human system. Mumps and 
measles and scarlet fever must not dismay us, 
however, nor breed despair of the issue. _ Silly 
men and silly women, full of conceit and sen- 
timentality, and what is familiarly known as 
popcock, are, unfortunately, not peculiar to 
any particular department of human interest 
and activity. If the new cause is often advo- 
cated with teebleness and intolerable illogical- 
ity by women, just think of the ill logic and 
the futility with which it is opposed by men! 
But as inanity is of no sex, and the foolish of 
one sex are admitted, why should the wise of 
the other be excluded ? 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Fall Campaign. 

Mrs. M.T. Fotsom will speak at West Scituate, 
Monday evening, Dec. 4th; West Duxbury, Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 5th; ct South Mansfield, Wareham and 
Rochester, dates not fixed. 

Mrs. Apa UC. Bowes will speak at Cliftondale, Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 4th; Bedford, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 6th; at Mansfield, North Danvers, Gloucester, 
and Lynn, dates not fixed. 

-_—_— =2oom —— 
Mass Meeting in Washington, D. C. 

A mass meeting of the American Woman Suflrage 
Association will be held in Washington, Dec. 8th and 
9th, at Lincoln Hall. Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mary A. Livermore, T. W. Higginson, Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Margaret W. Campbell, James 
Freeman Clarke, Celia Burleigh, Ada C, Bowles, and 
other eminent speakers, are expected. 


ec - 











Delaware Woman Suffrage Association. 

The annual meeting of the Delaware Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held at Institute Hall in Wil- 
mington on Saturday, Dec. 2d. Lucy Stone, Rev. Os- 
car Clute, Margaret W. Campbell, Henry B. Blackwell, 
and other speakers are expected. 

To be followed by a mass meeting in Middletown, 
Monday, Dec. 4, and Dover, Tuesday, Dec.5. The 
friends of equal rights in all parts of the State are ear- 
nestly invited to attend. 

By order of Executive Comiittee, 

Joun Cameron, C. D. Fornes. 
Mass Meeting in Baltimore. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association will hold 
a mass meeting in Baltimore, with a view to the for- 
mation of an auxiliary State Society, on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 6, at 7.30, at Correspondent Hall, and 
Thursday morning, afternoon and evening, at the same 
place. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Lucy Stone, Henry Lb. Blackwell, and other 
speakers, will be present. 

New England Woman’s Club. 

Mr. George T. Angell will read the address which 
he read before the Ladies’ Society of Philadelphia, 
“Cruelty to Animals and its Prevention,” on Satur- 
day, Dec. 2d, at 3.30, 1, M. A full attendance is es- 
pecially desired. 


ee —_ 
Moral Science Association. 

The next meeting called by the Moral Science Com- 
mittee will be held at Fraternity Hall, on Thursday, 
Dec. 7th, at half-past two o'clock, P. M. A paper will 
be read by Mrs. L, B. Chandler upon “Children’s 





Rights and Parental Obligation.” 
L. B. CuanvLer, Chairman Com. 
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142 Tremont Street, 


judgment does not approach this in utility.” 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with Nerves; 
machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. 
Sewing Machines’—the Name attracted me—‘SILENr!’ 
erating.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE 


Noy. 25. 





MACHINE. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 
LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“‘My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willcox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference, I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in my 


“Fanny Fern.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


and I confess that the monotonous war of a 

I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Si 

I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 
“Fanny Fern.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs, Henry Warp Beecner, of Brooklyn, ina letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says :—*I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcox & Gibbs 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twenty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willeox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house ¢wo dowb!e-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of werk when she visita 
me,” Mrs. L. M. Peasz, Five Points Mission, New York. 
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CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








The Musical Treasure! | 


A new book which will be a most acceptable 
HOLIDAY PRESENT; 
And is indeed a TREASURE, being filled with spark- 
ling Songs, Duets, Quartets, Rondos, Pol- 
kas, Polka Mazurkas, Shottisches, Quad- 
rilles, Galops, Marches, Four-Haud 
Pieces, & ce, all of the best quality. 
Music fitted for Piano-Forte or Reed Organ. 
Price, Boards $2.50, Cloth $3.00, FuL. Giir $4.00, 
Sent, post paid on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON «& CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 





PHONOGRAPHY. 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Puonoararny, by 
Mars. E, B. Burns, is destined, we feel, to have a large 
circulation and thus aid Phonography in its g-owth, 
It contains the minutest details which are essential to 
the learner, besides having much valuab e and histor- 
ical information relating to the art. A Key is given 
to most of the written pages, thereby making it useful 
to those not initiated. Subscription solicited and re- 
ceived by Mrs. M.S. Avery, East Canaan, N. H., or 
the publisher, Mrs, E. B, Burne, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 
Terms, $1,50 per annum. 

Dee. 2. lt 


WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO! 


1 CENTS WILL BUY A SPECIMEN NUMBER 
5 OF THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, a First-Class Magazine. Ite articles are of 
the highest interest to all, It teache: what we are and 
how to make the most of ourselves. The information 
it contains on the Laws of Life and Health, is well 
worth its price to every family. 

30 CENTS will buy the numbers of the JourNAL 

regularly of booksellers or newsmen, 


3 00 will pay for one year’s single subscription to 
‘ the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


$4 25 will pay for PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
' 
World. 





and either the Weekly Tribune, Times, or 


will pay for the JounNnAL and either the 
4, 50 Liberal Christian, Methudist, Ladies’ Friend, 
Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine, Herald of Health, Rural 
New Yorker, or Our Young Solks, one year. 
will pay for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
5.00 and Christian Union, with a beautiful pair 
of Vil Chromos, $10.00, “Wipe AWAKE” and “Fast 
ASLEEP”; Chromos mounted 25 cents extra, or the 
JourNALand either Demorest’s Magazine, Hearthand 
Home, or any other $3.00 publication one year. 
will pay for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
$6.00 and either of Harper's, Atlantic, Scribner's, 
Galaxy, or any other $4.00 publication one year. 
. will pay for the PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

7. 00 and either of Harper's, Atlantic, Scribner's, 
or any other $4.00 publication, and either Weekly Tri- 
bune, Times, or World, 

will pay for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL’ 

8.00 and Christian Union, with the $10.00 Chro- 
mos, and either of J/arper’s, or any other $4.00 publi- 
cation. 

will pay for PurENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 

00 Christian Union, with the $10.00 Chromos, 

ana either of Harper’s, Atlantic, or any $4.00 publica- 

tion, and either Weekly Tribune, Times or World one 
year. 

will pay for the FHRENOLOGICAL Jour- 

10.00 NAL, and Christian Union, with the $10.00 
Chromos, and either of //arper’s, or any other $4.00 
publication, and either Rural New Yorker, Demorest’s, 
Hearth and Home, “Plymouth Pulpit,”’ or any other 
$3.00 publication one year. 

will pay for a club of eighteen copies 
$55.00 PHREXOLOGICAL JOURNAL a year; and 
secure one of Grover & Baker's new Fifty-Five dollar 
Family Sewing Machines! This is one of the best of- 
fers yet made. 

Any Book, Paper or Magazine, wherever published, 
may be ordered with the JouRNAL at reduced rates. 
LocaAL AGENTS wanted everywhere. Address all or- 
ders to | 


| 
Ss. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Dec. 2. lt 389 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Wemns Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


No. 3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 

' Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(ay Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Taz SussecTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 





BERRY’S PATENT 





OPEN. 
This useful article of Household and Office furni- 


ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose.for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 





CLIFFORD, 
PERFEFUMER, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE. 





Sept. 30. sm 


apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted, 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 
No. G7 UNION STREET, BOSTON, 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. a2. | - cow 
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Poetry. 


THREE-SCORE YEARS AND TEN. 





A Poem of rare merit, by a young lady of only sev- 


enteen years, in the Boston High aud Normal School, 

No, don’t, my dear friend, move that armchair 
for me, 

I can do it myself, very well, you see! 

Ha! Well, you may this time—I am not, you 
know, 

Quite as brisk as I was forty years ago. 


I once heard them say,—'twas in sport, that’s 
all,— 

My mind seemed to fail since the stroke last 
fall; 

Come! Tell me ’twas fun! They've oft eased 
my pain 

By making me laugh at a joke again! 


My mind! Why,my memory’s better just now 

Than it was in the sixties—that you'll allow; 

And—my friend—when they think I'm asleep 
at last 

i'm living years over that are long ago passed. 


I can look far back to that beautiful time, 

One summer of dreams in my youthful prime, 

And it comes—that fair picture—you'll pardon 
the tears— 

It seems but a day, but it must have been 
years. 


My hair was then brown, and it’s now pure 
white, 

My dim eyes were brighter and better of sight; 

I've fought my life’s battle for years among 
men, 

But the picture's as beautiful now as then. 


Yes, there’s the old fence where the sweet- 
briar wound, 

And the short grass and clover that carpet the 
ground, 

And she looks as bright as a fair May Queen— 

Are shadows of fifty years lying between ? 


The sweet face, encircled by many a curl, 

Made a poet’s ideal of this country girl; 

Soft eyes laughed merrily into my own,— 

The lips beauty’s smile and the brow her 
throne. 


One hand on the rough fence, and one in her 
hair 

Is holding a rose for approval there; 

I asked it—she promised me not to forget— 

To be true while I kept it—I have it yet! 


O, slowly for me passed the years at sea 

Until at her side again proud I might be; 

I came—but they told me that hillside and 
dells 

Rang one year before with her wedding bells! 


My friend, I believed them; Iroamed away, 

And the spring brought no joy and the sun no 
day, 

And hateful the moon and the cold stars grew, 

For they were unchanging, but she was untrue. 


A night with no moonlight or starlight is set 

In my mind, o’er those years when I learned 
to forget. 

It seems like a sleep, all dreamless and cold, 

That came in my youth—I awoke and was 
old! 


My Father, I pray that thy chastening rod 

Has made my life purer and nearer to God! 

I thank Thee, if so, that past grief and un- 
truth 

I still keep this beautiful dream of my youth. 


My friend,—raise me higher—and} look—see 
there! 

Can’t you see, in the window, her golden hair ? 

I am coming—the way has been long, God 
knows! 

But Alice, my darling, “I’ve kept the rose!’’ 


The friend laid him down to his rest, 

With a smile on his lips, and his hands on his 
breast, 

And prayed he might say, when life drew to its 
close, : ; 

Like the angel just called—‘I have kept the 
rose ;”’ 


The rose of youth’s pure heart, unsullied by 
sin, 

With dew on its leaves where no blight has 
gone in, 

Which, if life’s dust parches, the penitent’s 
tears 

Renew and refresh it—till seventy years! 

Mary G. Morrison. 
10 LAWRENCE Sr., October, 1871. 


SONNET. 
Shadows we seem to be of spirits high, 
Reflections of ourselves whom we know not i 
Each feels within himself, as half forgot, 
And half remembered, a deep mystery; 
Wondering, we meet each other eye to eye, 
And ask of one another what is taught 
By this strange dwelling in a world unsought, 
Where we have lost our immortality. 
The stars shine faintly from the sea’s still face 
While their great spheres roll through un- 
measured space; 

So we, who here ourselves can scarcely trace, 
Caught in the gleam of Nature’s varied play, 
Have orbits circling through realms far away, 
Where Love creates us an Eternal Day. 

Lenox. * 


Miscellany. 





| Pigeon Cove is clear at thg other end of 
| the cliff; I should think any one would have 


| _____ | sense enough to leave a little chap like him,” 
~~ | said George Turner, and Josie Bennett added : 


| BOB'S BIRTHDAY AT FAIRIAVEN. | 


It was the measles. There was no doubt 


about that, for the doctor said so as soon as he 
saw Lina’s flushed face and felt Jamie's pulse. 
; Mamma looked grave, but Jamie thought he 
rather liked it. 

“We shall have jelly and things, you see, 
and everybody will bring us oranges and read 
us stories. Measles are jolly; Tom Thayer 
said so,” remarked Master Jamie, complacent- 
ly. 

“Won't they make us blind? Nurse said she 
knew a little girl once and the measles spoiled 
her eyes so that she never could see any more.” 

Lina’s voice was very pathetic, and she fin- 
ished the sentence in tears. But then her head 
did ache very badly ; much worse than Jamie's. 

“Fudge!’’? commented Bob, “Mother will 
take such good care of you that you can’t get 
blind, if you want to. J know; I’ve had’em.” 
That was the very fact grandma and mamma 
were discussing in the next room—that Bob 
had had the measles, and therefore would not 
take them now. 

“Neither will Trot, I think, if you can keep 
him out of the way. You know he has hardly 
seen the other children for a week,” said grand- 
ma consolingly. “How fortunate you sent 
them to stay at Uncle Blau’s while we were 
getting settled here!” 

“Trot, is it?” asked Aunt Laura, who had 
seen the doctor’s carriage drive away, and came 
over to see what was the matter. “Send him 
to Fairhaven Beach with me; he will be safe 
there and out of their way.’ 

So it was decided that, as nurse could not be 
spared from the sick ones, Bob should accom- 
pany Aunt Laura and Trot to the seaside. 

“Be manly, and helpful to auntie, my dar- 
ling,”’ said mamma, clasping him very closely 
in her arms. “Remember I trust Trot to your 
care as well as to hers. I know you will never 
be careless or unkind.” 

A great bump rose in Bob’s throat as he 
heard his mother’s voice falter on the last 
words, and he wished with all his might that 
he nevér had been “unkind’’ to anybody, es- 
pecially to the brother and sister lying sick and 
feverish up stairs. But he promised bravely, 
and flattered himself nobody saw how near he 
was to crying when it came time to say good- 
bye. Fairhaven Beach was a particularly pleas- 
ant place. At the foot of tall, curiously-shaped 
cliffs stretched a smooth expanse of sand, 
which, at low tide, was a perfect treasury of 
marine wonders ; and here the children frolick- 
ed and explored to their hearts’ content. 
There were plenty of playmates for Bob and 
Trot already established at the Beach, and the 
boys soon became expert in all the shore amuse- 
ments. Bob was quite a model of virtue in his 
care of the little brother trusted to his charge. 
Wherever one went the other followed; they 
went “pooling”? together, and made common 
stock of their treasures of seaweed, shells, 
crabs, and starfish; they climbed the cliffs, 
where they would have broken their necks had 
they been anything but boys, and enjoyed a 
kind of perpetual sea bath as only boys or fish 
could do; and when Trot’s short legs lagged 
or grew weary, there was brotherly help always 
ready. The days flew almost too swiftly for 
counting, until the tenth brought Bob's birth- 
day and a box of presents from home, with 
the news that Lina and Jamie were better. 

“Regular jolly! Let’s celebrate, auntie,’’ 
cried Bob. 

“Not by standing on your heads, please,” 
laughed Aunt Laura, stepping back as a pair 
of heels flourished in the air and Trot prepared 
to follow his brother’s example. “What do you 
want to do, you rogues ?” 

“Spend the day on the sands, and go to 
Pigeon Cove,” exclaimed Bob, resuming his 
natural position. ‘We've got our aquarium 
*’most full,and now want some hermit crabs— 
these little fellows that go ’round and live in 
other shells, you know. Haven’t any of their 
own, so they pop into any empty one they find 
that suits, and live in it. There are plenty at 
the Cove, and splendid scarlet sea-weed, just 
what you want to finish your bouquets, aunt 
ie,” added Bob, artfully. “Can’t we go, 
please ?” 

“Isn't ittoo far for Trot?” asked Aunt Lau- 
ra. “And who else is going ?” 

“T don’t think it’s too far. Lide and Josie 
Bennett, the Turner boys, and me and Trot, 
want to go. We didn’t meau to take any girls, 
but Lide begged to go, and she and Josie are 
rather plucky, so we let ’em,” said Bob mag- 
nificently. ‘They won’t bein the way much,”’ 

“I should hope not, to boys who have sisters 
and know how little girls should be treated,” 
remarked Aunt Laura, whereat Bob blushed 
violently. 

But when, after a little more talk, the de- 
sired permission was granted and Bob appear- 
ed with Trot to join the children waiting on 
the piazza, a whole volley of exclamations 
greeted him. 

“Going to take that baby? Don’t youknow 
better than that?” said Randolph Turner, 
making himself heard above the general din. 

‘‘Why ?” demanded Bob. 


“It's quite too far for him; he can’t walk 
it!” 








**He’ll hinder us dreadfully !” 

“No more than girls will,’ retorted Bob. 

“Pigeon Cove is far for little feet,’’ suggested 
a kind Quaker lady who sat reading in the 
window and heard the dispute. ‘‘Had thee 
not better leave thy little brother?” 

“Oh, Bob likes to be nursemaid!” sneered 
George. ‘‘He’d better wear an apron and tie 
the baby to it.” 

“Say that again, and I'll give you a black 
eye,” shouted Bob, fiercely. “Trot shall go, 
and you may stayat home if you don’t like it.” 

Perhaps if the children had not attacked Bob 
in this way he might have been inclined to lis- 
ten to reason; but as it was, his temper flash- 
ed up quickly, kindled by their taunts and the 
cloud on Trot’s little face. With his last words 
Bob ran down the steps, and after a moment 
the others followed, so the excursion began 
rather sullenly. But the day was too pleasant 
and the shore too entertaining for any one to 
retain cross feelings, and soon every one was 
as merry as need be. 

Bob stifled a few qualms of conscience by 
thinking to himself that Trot was a tough lit- 
tle chap, and since he, Bob, had been so faith- 
ful for ten days it wasn’t likely he would take 
the child into danger now. People should see 
that he knew what he was about; and Bob 
held his head erect, whistling proudly. 

Was there ever a place like Pigeon Cove? 
The children thought not, as after a long, long 
walk they rounded a rocky point and saw its 
glories. The cliffs, composed of plastic clay 
and many-hued sand, from chocolate color to 
pale gray, were washed out into fantastic 
lines and shapes; here acave or basin-like hol- 
low was scooped out; there curious columns 
rose up; and bedded in the clay, were little 
bright tigls, sparkling occasionally in the sun 
like diamonds. Randolph, the oldest of the 
party, said they were iron pyrites, but Lide 
called that a stupid name for such pretty 
things, and nobody could stop to listen to any 
explanation of it. For the sands, too, were 
covered with treasures—a multitude of shells 
quite unlike anything ever seen nearer the ho- 
tel. 

Forgetting fatigue, the children scattered 
up and down, exclaiming, admiring, collecting, 
with zeal inspired by these novel wonders. 

“Me tired, Bob,” said little Trot at last. 
“Mine feet ache velly much.” 

“So am I tired,” said Lide. *‘Why don’t we 
stop and eat our dinner ?” 

“Sure enough; and there’s a good place for 
a dining-room,” said Josie, pointing up where 
a sort of cave was formed by a broad platform 
in the cliff, overhung by a projecting, clayey 
roof. 

.Forthwith the children scrambled up the 
cliff at some risk of falls and bruises, until all 
stood on the smooth, hard floor, and pranced 
about in delight at the height thus attained. 

But the boys were too restless to stay long 
in one place, too hungry to accept Lide’s prop- 
osition to spread the feast on napkins and 
dine picnic fashion in the cave. They dispos- 
ed of their share of the lunch with hasty bites 
and a general disregard of good table manners, 
and set off climbing up and down the banks 
and challenging each other to difficult feats, 
leaving Trot and the girls still enjoying their 
sandwiches. 

“I three sleepies, Lide,’”’ announced Trot af- 
ter the third great yawn had stretched his 
little mouth wide. 

‘Lean back, then, and take a nap while I sort 
my shells,” said Lide, and Trot, cuddled up 
against the side of the cave with his head on a 
basket, watched her, with eyes that drooped 
lower and lower until they shut fast. Josie 
followed the boys, and presently Lide, tired of 
the silence, bundled her shells into her hani- 
kerchief aad climbed down the bank, too, 
wholly forgetting the small sleeper. No one 


of the thoughtless party noticed that the strip. 


of beach was narrower than when they began 
their frolic, and that the incoming line of wa- 
ter was creeping higher and higher along the 
sand. Far out of the cave they clambered and 
played, unmindful of the gathering clouds, un- 
til a sudden peal of thunder and dash of rain 
startled them. 

“Oh, there’s astorm comingup! What shall 
we do?” cried Lide, but her words were 
crowned in the sharper cry of her sister :— 

“The water is almost up to the foot of the 
cliffs!’ There isn’t any more beach at all, and 
we shall be drowned! Oh, dear!” 

Randolph, from the perch to which he had 
climbed, looked down, then answered quickly : 

“No, we sha’n’t. Hush crying; that’s only 
the tide ; we must climb to the top of the bank 
and go home that way. I knew we must do 
that if we staid long, and it must be later than 
I thought.” 

“This is a good easy place to get up, too,’ 
added George, wishing to comfort the fright- 
ened girls. “Come on, and we'll run home 
through the rain. There’s noharm done yet.” 

“But it’s ever so far, and I'm tired,” began 
Josie, fretfully, when Bob gave a great shout. 

“Where's Trot? Oh, where’s Trot ?” 

The children looked at each other with be- 
wildered faces, and then Lide gasped: 

“T left him in the cave asleep!” 
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Bob turned white and dizzy for a moment, 
then sprang forward as if to seek his brother, 
but Randolph caught his arm. It was indeed 
no use totry to go back; the sands below were 
hidden by foaming waves which already beat 
against the foot of the cliffs; and the cliffs, 
though irregularly washed out and broken, 
showed no ledge so continuous and broad that 
one could thus return where little Trot was 
lying. They could not see the cave even, for 
jutting rocks came between them and it, 
and alas! they had wandered far from it in 
their mirth, Bob hid his face with bis hand 
with a despairing groan, 

“Don’t cry,” said Randolph, though his own 
eyes were full of tears. “We will find him 
somehow. Come up to the top; it is all we can 
do, Then we will walk along the edge and 
keep looking over, and when we see him I 
know I can climb down.” 

“But the bank hangs over like a roof, and 
we can’t see him!’ cried Bob, “And the tide 
will rise so high it will cover the cave, I know! 
Or else he will wake up and fall into the sea. 
Trot will be drowned, and it is all my fault!” 

“I don’t think the tide ever rises so high, 
unless in a big storm, and this is only a show- 
er,’ said Randolph, trying to console. 

But there is little consolation in only “think- 
ing,” and it was a frightened, forlorn group 
that scrambled and tumbled to the top of the 
cliffsand walked trembliugly along the edge, 
peeping over from time to time. Bob tried to 
shout his brother’s name, but tears choked his 
voice, and he cried softly to himself, thinking 
of Trot. Of Trot as he had seen him at home, 
digging with an old spoon, and making sand 
puddings for Falstaff; of Trot’s round face and 
bright eyes smiling over that comical chicken ; 
of Trot up North at grandma’s, hugging the 
cat and teasing for “cookies”; of Trot’s curls 
crouched under the little sailor hat he was so 
proud to wear at Fairhaven; of what it would 
be never to see those curls again; of mamma, 
and what she would say if her baby never 
came home any more! 

‘She trusted him to me!’’ sobbed Bob; “and 
I was careless!” 

Lide slipped her hand into his and held it 
tightly. ‘*‘God will take care of Trot,” said 
she. 

“I think God has forgotten me,” said miser- 
able Bob, whose short life had never held so 
much pain before. “It’s my birthday—the 
awfullest one! I never want any more. Ishall 
hate birthdays forever if—Trot—”’ 

“God don’t forget, and I’ve prayed to Him 
to help us,” whispered Lide; and just then, 
oh, joy! through the gray rain loomed up sev- 
eral tall figures familiar to all the children. 

Their long absence and the falling rain had 
made anxious hearts at the hotel, and several 
gentlemen had started out to find them. 

Somebody—Bob couldn’t tell who—told Mr. 
Bennett about Trot; there was questioning 
and discussion—Bob saw the anxious looks and 
remembered them ; there was a plan to find the 
little lost lamb, and somebody told Bob what it 
was, but he couldn’t understand. His head 
was queer, and he only wanted to get away 
from the cruel sea he felt so sure had swallow- 
ed Trot. Poor little Trot! 

Somebody—Bob never knew who—picked 
him up and carried him off with long strides 
to the hotel; it was Aunt Laura who clasped 
him in her arms and whose tears wet his face. 
Bus Bob didn’t care; he only said over and 
aver to himself: 

‘Mamma trusted me and I was careless.’’ 

Was itan hour? Wasittwo? Was it twen- 
ty? Bob couldn’t have told. But at last, at 
last—the seekers came hurrying back and there 
was news of Trot. 

Drowned? Bless you,no! Safeand sound, 
dry as a bone, and never waking from his sleep 
until the boat coasting along the cliffs had sig- 
naled the men above that he was in sight, and 
Mr. Bennett had climbed down and picked him 
up from his strange bed. Then he rubbed his 
blessed eyes, asking in his own piping voice 
for “mine Bob!” 

Wasn’t he kissed, and hugged, and looked 
at, and hugged again, and didn’t everybody 
laugh, and cry, and talk all at once? And 
then Trot, shaking himself free, wrinkled up 
his small nose and said: 

“There’s ’nuff kisses; now give me some 
dinner.” 

Bob remained in bed all the nextday. Aunt 
Laura thought he ought, after so much expo- 
sure and excitement. Trot staid with him, 
wondering much in his own mind why Bob 
looked so pale and weak. Bob thought a great 
many things, which he confided only to his pil- 
low, during that day. But though he left Fair- 
haven as merry and rosy as ever before that 
experience, I have heard him say he never for- 
got that “‘awfullest and thankfullest birthday’ 
spent there. — 


ELEANOR---HER LIFE. 


Eleanor sat at the window sewing. She 
usually sat at the window sewing every after- 
noon until it was too dark to see any longer. 
Then there was supper to get, and the dishes 
to wash, and then the children must go to bed: 
And after that, the lamps must be lighted and 
the sewing taken up again, not to be laid 
down until midnight. The room where she 
sat had a faded look. The cleanly-swept car: 
pet had lest it freshness,and the plain furn- 


ture had a carefully-kept appearanee. The 
portraits were old-fashioned, and the delicate 
muslin curtains were here and there skillfully 
mended. A vase or two on the mantel, a few 
well-worn books on a stand in the corner, and 
a shelf of blooming flowers in the window 
where Eleanor sat, gave a touch of refinement 
to the neat, plain room. Eleanor, like the 
room, was a little faded. There were threads 
of silver in her smooth, dark hair, although 

she was but thirty-five, and in her forehead 

the lines were slowly deepening. Then there 

was a troubled look in her eyes, and a sorrow- 

ful curve to the mouth. It was a very sad 

face, though it had been pretty enovgh once. 

O, yes, Eleanor used to be pretty, very pretty. 

But that was a long time ago, whea she was 2 

girl. There was a picture up sairs, in the 

drawer where she kept her wedding slippers, 

and the children’s first little dresses, and all 

those things that women tressure,—a picture 

of a fair, young face, with a little rose-bud 

mouth and laughing eyes, and brown curls fall- 
ing down on the white shoulders,—Eleanor’s 
face when she was young. She took it up 

sometimes with a sigh, and then laid it down 
quietly, and shut the drawer resolutely, and 

went away down stairs to her sewing. And 
the sigh meant a great deal. It meant more 
than that the face had faded. That wasn’t so 
much, Of course one couldn’t keep young 
and fresh always. Nobody could. It meant 
that while the face had faded, all the joy and 
hope of youth had faded with it, and she had 
grown sad and prematurely old. She had been 
married sixteen years, and she had two chil- 
dren, Rob and Ellie, named for her, and Rob- 
ert, her husband. People didn’t like to say 
much about Eleanor’s husband. Old women 
shook their heads, and said, “Poor Eleanor !’’ 
and the men said, “Martin might be a smart 
man if he'd only behave,”’ and there the sub- 
ject was dropped. She was very young when 
she first saw Robert—just out of school. He 
was manly-looking and handsome, and her 
friends thought it ‘‘a good match,” for his 
father was rich and he was an only son. She 
didn’t care for that, though ; Robert loved her, 
and she gave him her whole heart. She re- 
membered so well the first time they met. It 
was on a clear, bright winter afternoon, and 
she was skimming over the ice in her blue skat- 
ing-dress, with her curls floating out under 
the jaunty cap. After that, she used, some- 
how, to meet him when she went down street, 
and then he got to walking home with her 
from singing-school, and then to dropping in 
now and then of anevening. After awhile, 


he came oftener, and staid longer, and then ° 


there were sails on the pond where they had 
skated in winter, and moonlight strolls under 
the elms, and at last one night, (how its mem- 
ory thrilled her yet!) he said those new, sweet 
words, how he loved her, and would she be 
his little wife; and she hid her crimson face 
on his shoulder with a faltered “Yes, Robert.” 

And then —— well, after that, one bright 
spring day, carriages hurried hither and thither, 
an@ the bells rang, and all in white she walked 
into church with Robert, and when she came 
out she was Robert’s wife. Robert’s wife! O, 
she would be a true and loving wife. He 
should never want any care or comfort; never 
want anything that she could do for him. O 
that sweet May morning! The sky was blue 
and cloudless, and the trees wore a misty veil 
of green. There was a singing of birds, a 
murmur of brooks, and a fragrance of early 
flowers. And full of youthful love and trust, 
looking out into the future, she saw a pleasant 
home, where, through all the years of her life, 
she sat crowned with Ieve. Sorrow might 
come to her, for she knew that none escaped 
it, but the arm she leaned upon was strong. 


It would not failher. — 
So the years would glide quietly away and 


they would grow old together, but the love 
which they had pledged in their youth would 
still burn brightly. Then, when her brown 
hair should be white, she and Robert would 
sit by their fireside like her own father and 
mother, and their children should come home 
to them as they went home to her parents. 

Life had beex so different from the promise 
of that May norning! So different! They 
had been vey happy at first. By and by a 
child came, snd then another—she had had 
four in all Two were laid away in the 
church-yaré. She was very glad of that now. 
It was very pleasant out in the church-yard. 
The treesrustled, and the birds sang, and the 
flowers bbomed allsummer long. Only some- 
times in tke winter, when the snow fell thick- 
ly, and the wind moaned, she shivered a litue, 
and thowht it must be cold. Sometimes she 
thoughfshe would like to lie down there too. 
She wald be very glad todo so if it were 
not fo the other two. Well, after that un- 
luckyspeculation which had swept away their 
all, %obert had worked steadily for a time. 
Butsoon he grew discouraged, so the charita- 
blesaid, not being used to work, and so fell 
ino bad ways. Eleanor “supposed it was 
Inrd for him.’ She said to her heart, ‘‘We 
nustn’t blame him too much.” But it was 
such a disappointment! It didn’t seem possi- 





ble that this blear-eyed, sodden-faced man 
who came home to her nightly with unsteady 
step, who swore at her when anything went 
wrong, and told her she was always asking for 
money, could be the Robert she had once loved 
so dearly! Robert used to be so kind,so care- 
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fui of her comfort, oh, so different from this! 
Perhaps he would be himself again sometime. 
She must waitand hope. Meanwhile she must 
try and bear it, and do all she can to earn 
some herself, for they must eat and drink, and 
the children must have clothes. So she took 
in dress-making, when she could get it, and 
plain sewing. One by one the silver threads 
came in her hair, the deep lines in her fore- 
head, and that troubled look into her eyes. 
The children were her only comfort. When 
she put her work away, late at night, she 
would steal in softly, tired as she was, to 
watch thei in their sleep. Then her eyes 
would grow tender, and that sorrowful look 
about the mouth would almost fade out. But 
it came back soon enough. “If they might 
never know about him! If they could only 
grow up and not know! O my poor darlings!” 
One of them never did know. In the spring 
little Robbie died, and was laid with the others 
in the church-yard, while she stood looking 
with tearless, wishful eyes into the little grave. 

“And that is Eleanor Vance, pretty Eleanor 
Vance!” said one who had known her in her 
young days. “Can it be possible? God pity 
her?’ 

Aye, God pity her, we echo, and all who, like 
her, toil on hopelessly through a life that has 
been robbed of all that should make it sweet! 


“When troubles come of God, then nought 
hooves 
Like patience; but for troubles wrought of 


men, 
Patience is hard—I tell you it is hard.” 

Poor Eleanor! She is but one of many. 
Alas, that we must say it! One of many who 
¢are for nothing but to lie down in their graves. 

My sisters, such are of us. Is there no way 
ofhelp? Can we do nothing to prevent such 
fearful wreck? God helping us, let us Ery. 

Lynn, Mass. MARION. 

THE WOMAN'S MEETING. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 





[From the Jndependent.} 

The women of the American Board have, it 
seems, a branch by themselves. They conduct 
the meeting, and they are the meeting. The 
“Procul O procul este profani’ is duly inscrib- 
ed over their doors, and the disgust of the few 
men who tried and were unable to effect an 
entrance into the Tabernacle Church of Salem 
on that Holy Thursday was something delight- 
ful to see, and still more delightful to meditate 
on, as the harbinger of the better things in sture 
for us when the Coming Woman shall have 
thoroughly taught the Going Man to know his 
place. But I did not expect him to be taught 
this by the American Board. Heathen I have 
long known him to be; but I little dreamed 
that the American Board had taken him in 
hand. If there is one thing on which the 
American churches as churches are a unit, I 
have supposed it was in antagonism to ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Rights,” technically socalled. I know 
that here and there an erratic and eccentric 
clergyman pipes on his pastoral hillock a-lan- 
guid note in favor, and the Independent news- 
paper is, if I may use the expression, “‘half-seas 
over’’; but look at the clergymen that come 
out in solid phalanx on fast days and 
Thanksgivings, strong in St. Paul and the pow- 
er of his might. Look at the Observer, that 
vigorous, original, and high though fiery toned 
paper; at the Advance, strong in the heat of 
youthful blood (alas! while its Troy was); at 
the Congregationalist, so comprehensive that, 
though not exactly, like one of its cotempora- 
ries, edited in two worlds, it is edited in the 
two halves of one world. Do not all these and 
scores of their weaker brethren speak the voice 
of the church as one man against Woman’s 
Righis? Whose treachery, then, was it that 
led us into the very ‘‘doves’ nest” of the church- 
es, to find a Woman’s Rights meeting in full 
feather? ‘There it was, a regular man’s meet- 
ing-house, full of women. Not only were wo- 
men ranged meekly in the pews, but women 
standing a la man in the aisles, women sitting 
ominously and hominously on the pulpit-steps, 
and (most unkindest cut of all) women ram- 
paging in the pulpit! Is this what our month- 
ly concerts and our Missionary Heralds are 
coming to? Does our propagandism extend to 
propagating female suffrage? Shall our men 
go into the pulpits to preach Paul, and our wo- 
men to preach anti-Paul? For this was to all 
intents and purposes a Woman’s Rights con- 
vention. The likeness was indeed amusingly 
great. The attitudes were the same, the ges- 
tures the same, the voices pitched on precisely 
the same key, though I think no one quite 
equalled Mrs. Lucy Stone in the grace, ease 
and winsomeness with which she addresses, 
and perhaps I may say handles, an audience. 
Very little of what was said could be heard by 
the naked ear; but I make no doubt that the 
burden of the speeches was the importance of 
extending the suffrage to woman, the duty of 
paying her equal wages for equal work, and the 
fact of her abilty to do whatever man can do. 
That the few words which I did hear were 
about work and money confirms my conjec- 
ture. Isit supposed that the curse is removed by 
excluding men? But Saint Paul does not say, 
“Tet your men be removed from the church- 
es where women speak’’; but, “Let your wo- 
men keep silence in the churches,’ He does 
not say, “It isa shame for a woman to speak 
to a mixed congregation in the church,’’ but 


“It is a shame for a woman to speak in the 
church.” Yet here were women speaking all 
the time, and one was obliged to murmur to 
himself from time to time, ‘*The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions” 
—“A, B. C. FP. M.”—in order to make sure 
where he was. . It is also necessary to confess 
that nobody looked shocked. Female suffrage 
must be gaining ground. , It naturally would 
when the churches take it up and the clergy 
engineer it. The congregation of women was 
sympathetic, not to say enthusiastic. They 
stood in the aisles with exemplary patience 
and good humor. “You are going to have a 
headache, Carrie. I see it in your eyes’’—a 
congregational remark which you could hardly 
imagine one man making to another; but 
then, men never have headaches, and, if they 
do, it is of no consequence. ‘‘Oh! I hate a 
rabble of any kind!” moans Fastidia, sub- 
merged in a sea of silk, and elbows her dis- 
tressed way to thedoor. Profane Fastidia! A 
rabble in the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions! A rabble in the 
Taberncle Church of Salem! A rabble in Sa- 
lem anywhere! Go to, Fastidia, and die of a 
rose in aromatic pain! 

But my eyes are opened. The religious 
newspapers may thunder all along the lines, 
but they mount only Quaker guns; or, if that 
is martially impossible, they at least charge 
only with powder. Under cover of a mock 
cannonade against Woman’s Rights in front, 
they are quietly bringing it into practice and 
power by a rear road. This. same conserva- 
tive evangelical newspaper from which I have 
before quoted so copiously slyly says: “‘When 
the native preacher in India is laid aside by 
sickness, or temporarily called from his post, 
his wife takes his place. She conducts the ser- 
vice and preaches thesermon. <A great change 
this since the missionary work begun there.” 

I should think so, A great changein Salem 
since the missionary work begun there. When 
the five men assembled in Salem sixty-one 
years ago, ready to sail out on their Gospel ship, 
did women go up into the pulpits to exhort 
and expound? I trow not. See what the 
American Board has brought us to. Whether 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony are silent partners in this holy 
alliance, or whether they remain in ignorance 
of the ulterior designs of the A. B.C. F. M., 
and fire their hot shot in sincerity, in truth, I 
do notknow. But that both are working, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, tothe same end does 
not admit of a doubt. 

And yet Iam not converted. Decorous as 
was the woman’s meeting, nothing in it con- 
vinced me that woman’s ability to conduct a 
public meeting is very much greater than 
man’s, Near the center of the church most 
of what was said was entirely inaudible; but 
it would be hazardous to assert that this was 
a disadvantage. Public speeches have been 
made by men this fall which would have left 
the speaker in a far more creditable position 
had they been wholly inaudible. Still, it is 
safe to say that it does not add to the interest 
of a meeting—or would not, if often repeated. 
The Religious Conservative touchingly re- 
marks that, notwithstanding the inability to 
hear, “there was that in their interest in the 
cause, or in the spectacle of the devoted mis- 
sionary ladies before them, or in the words 
which could be heard, or all these causes com- 
bined, that kept the audience almost entire to 
the close.” But subjective interest and devo- 
ted ladies’ spectacles will not hold audiences a 
great many times after the novelty is over, and 
I beg the Religious Conservative not to exult 
prematurely over its reform against nature; 
for, when it comes to a female congregation 
sitting two hours at a time, I believe that, in the 
long run, nine-tenths of them would rather 
hear a man than look at a woman, 

The experiment, moreover, was, in respect 
to the constitution of the assembly, but a par- 
tial success. The meeting was to be wholly a 
woman’s meeting, officered, conducted, and at- 
tended by women; but, when a little dog came 
in and had a fit, why was the tyrant man 
brought into thrust him out? A thousand 
women, taking hold of one man, saying: “We 
will eat our own bread, and wear our own ap- 
parel, and make our own speeches; only take 
away this littledogfrom us!” Truly, well say- 
eth the apostle who makes woman his especial 
charge, “Beware of dogs!” 

That is always the way. Women will not 
be true to themselves. They will keep up a 
mighty fusilade on parade days; but they will 
not stand by their guns at apinch. They turn 
men out of their halls with beat of drums; but 
at the first bark they rush to bring him in 
again. We have our woman candidate all 
nominated for the Presidency; but, just as we 
are on the eve of going to Eton to vote for Mis- 
tress Anne Page, it turns out suddenly that 
she is a great lubberly boy. When Greek 
meets Greek, I prefer Ulysses the Silent, fight - 
ing it out on his own line, to Demosthenes the 
Eloquent, hiding under a woman’s gown. 





WOMEN FARMERS. 


On the eastern shore of Canandaigua Lake, 
according to the Rochester Union, live two very 
singular people. The question whether women 
can make good lecturers, doctors, professors, or 
store-keepers, is now, by many, conceded on the 
score of practical demonstration; and the cases 





to which we refer may be profitably cited in be- 
half of the fitness of women to succeed, unaided, 





in agriculture. Sloping down in emerald turf to 
the lake there lie, affirms our authority, two 
beautiful farms, which have been entirely 
worked out of primitive wildness by women. 
The owners are two sisters, daughters of a pi- 
oneer named Fuller, who, more than half a 
century ago, made his way into the forest re- 
gions surrounding the romantic lakes of inte- 
rior New York. At his death he left his chil- 
dren land, but little else, and the two girls, 
Laura and Electa, resolved to become farmers. 
Both are now past sixty, and, since early wo- 
manhood, they have cultivated their grounds 
with their own hands. Each has a smiling 
farm and a snug cottage, the latter nestling 
among shade-trees, close to the edge of the 
lake. The lands, bearing “fruit, grass and oth- 
er crops,’’ stretch far away up the rolling hills. 
The editor of the journal named has lately “‘in- 
terviewed”’ the proprietors, and thus became 
aware of the facts he has made public. ‘All 
about,” he says, “looks thrifty,’ and the farm- 
work appears to be thoroughly aud judiciously 
done. Miss Laura Fuller was first called upon. 
This lady wears ‘‘a short and rather loosely-fit- 
ting dress, a hood and a pair of men’s boots.’’ 
She has “a beard as heavy as is often seen 
upon a man, and a voice that would not be 
mistaken for that of a woman.’ She is “tol- 
erably well informed,” and showed that her 
heart was in her vocation. That she plies 
it without masculine help, and with decided 
prosperity, is unquestionable. Her sister, Elec- 
ta, is, however, regarded as the best manager 
and ‘‘most business-like person of the two.” 
Her visitor found this lady to have much the 
appearance of her sister, but she is “more dig- 
nified and patriarchal, with a head considera- 
bly bald, and locks whitened by the frosts of 
many winters.’’ Miss Fuller, we are assured, 
cut away the virgin forest that once covered 
her farm with her own hands. All the-toil 
that was needed to bring the land into condi- 
tion, she performed, solitary and alone. She 
has reared stock of all kinds, “including fine 
horses and colts, for which a great fancy has 
been taken.” The wild beasts that formerly 
infested her neighborhood, this Diana of the 
wilderness herself slew; and rumor has it that 
“men who had presumed to trifle with Electa 
had fallen as did the beasts and trees.” We 
take it for granted, however, that this is one of 
those delicate exaggerations which the world is 
so prone to invent for persons at all eccentric, 
and that wood and fur have been the only vic- 
tims to Miss Electa’s bow and spear. 3 


SYSTEM IN BRAIN WORK. 


A correspondent of London Society says :— 
“T know a remarkably able and fertile review- 
er who tells me that, though over his midnight 
oil he can lucubrate articles with a certain 
sharpness and force, yet for quietly looking at 
a subject all round and doing justice to all its 
belongings, he wanted the qitiet morning hours. 
Lancelot Andrews says he is no true scholar 
who goes out of his house before twelve o'clock. 
Similarly an editor once told me that though 
his town contributors sent him the brightest 
papers, he always detected a peculiar mellow- 


“ness and finish about the men who wrote in the 


country. I knewan important crown official 
whose hours were from ten to three. He bad 
to sign his name to papers; and as a great deal 
depended upon bis signature, he was very cau- 
tious and chary how he gave it. After three 
o'clock struck, no beseeching powers of suitors 
or solicitors could induce him to do a stroke of 
work. He would not contaminate the quality 
of his work by doing too much of it. He woutd 
not impair his rest by continuing his work. 
Ana so he fulfilled the duties of his office for 
exactly fifty years before he retired on full pay 
from the service of the country. And when 
impatient people blame lawyers for being slow, 
and offices for closing punctually, and shops for 
shutting early, and generally speaking, the wid- 
er adaptation of our day to periods of holidays 
and rest, they should recollect that these things 
are the lessons of experience, and the philoso- 
phy of society and lite.” 


_ oe 


In the Tribune “C. L. B.,”? probably Charles 
L. Brace, and if so, one of the best-qualified 
authorities upon a diflicult and important sub- 
ject, tells some plain and wholesome truths :— 

No young woman who can use her needle, 
need “make shirts for twenty cents,” or “walk 
the streets homeless and helpless.’”’ Number- 
less families in cify and country require seam- 
stresses and nurses; they are willing to pay 
high wages, give them comfortable rooms, take 
care of them when sick, etc.; but the trouble is, 
the “yntrained girl cursed with beauty” is too 
proud to live “at service,” and thinks it more 
respectable to take in sewing, which means an 
attic-room and a rush-light, no fire and little 
food. Let us have done with this nonsense 
about poverty driving girls to a life of shame. 
There is plenty of work by which unmarried 
women could earn an honest living if they 
were williug to doit. Unfortunately, the false 
idea that there is something disreputable in the 
word servant, and not “unjust wages, oppres- 
sion,” etc., is the true reason that able-bodied 
women are hopeless. And when the tenpter 
assures her she can evade the curse, “In the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,” 
let her not blame others if she yields to the 
temptation. 


—- —-- 





Tea growing is now carried on in the various 
parts of the South with considerable success. 
A gentleman in Wilmington, N. C., has suc- 
cessfully raised plants and cured tea, which he 
claims cannot be excelled in flavor by the im- 
ported article. He obtained the plants from 
the agricultural bureau of the patent office, 
previous to the war, and their number has in- 
creased every year, the latter plants being fully 
equal in every respect to those first grown. 
Successful experiments have also recently been 
made in South Carolina, Tennessee and Cali- 
furnia, and the climate of several other sections 
of the United States is well adapted to this 
plant. California especially seems to possess 
peculiar advantages in this respeet, and tea cul- 
ture has already commenced among the Chi- 
nese who have settled there, and with the 
most encouraging results. 

Desolating forest fires have not been confin- 
ed to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan and New 
York. British America has also suffered se- 
verely. In Manitoba a tract of country 195 
miles long by twenty-one in breadth has been 
swept over, the woods destroyed, and many 
barns and a large number of cattle have been 
burned. The people have before suffered from 
Indian raids, grasshoppers and epidemics, but 
they consider the fire the worst calamity that 
has befallen them. 


HUMOROUS. 


A stupid exquisite, at a wedding, wished the 
bride‘‘many happy returns of the occasion.”’ 

One dollar reward is offered for the head of 
every woodchuck in the town of Groton. We 
should think that theGroton boys woodchuckle 
over this. 


One of our exchanges praises an egg, which, 
it says, ‘‘was laid on our table by the Rev. Mr. 
Smith.” Mr. Smith seems to he a lay-man as 
well as a minister. . 


A victim of Greeley’s handwriting says: “If 
Horace had written that inscription on the wall 
in Babylon, Belshazzar would have been a good 
deal more scared than he was.” 


A little girl not fae from Schenectady, after 
noticing for some time the glittering gold fill- 
ing in her aunt’s front teeth, exclaimed: 
“Aunt Mary, I wish I had copper-toed teeth.” 


One of the streams running into Lake Supe- 
rior from the north is called “Temperance Riv- 
er,” because it is the only one of all the tribu- 
taries of the lake that has no bar at its mouth. 

An old lady in market last Saturday accost- 
ed two gentlemen with: ‘Gentlemen, you 
ha’n’t none on you seen nothing of no snuff- 
box nowhere round here no time to-day, with 
no snuff in it, ha’n’t ye?” 


A Hartford editor, having twitted an editor 
in aneighboring city of being bald, subsequent- 
ly apologized and explained that, “as long as 
can f6ld his ears over the top of his 
head, he doesn’t need any hair anyhow.” 


* A Boston woman refused to permit her hus- 
band to go on a fishing excursion, “because he 
was very apt to get drowned when he went 
upon the water; and, moreover, he did not 
know how toswim any more than a goose.” 


A celebrated physician said to Lord Eldon’s 
brother, Sir William Scott, rather more flip- 
pantly than became the gravity of his profes- 
sion: ‘You know, after forty, a man is always 
either a fool or a physician.’’ The Baronet 
archly replied, in an insinuating voice: “Per- 
haps he may be both, Doctor.” 


A Danbury deacon nearly captured five boys 
who had been devastating his chestnut trees on 
Sunday afternoon. Shaking his fist after their 
retreating forms, he angrily shouted: “The 
sneaking little devils! If I had hold of ’em one 
minute, I’d——” and then suddenly espying 
his F conand on thescene, he impressively added, 
“I'd pray for ’’em!” 


At a trial, not long since, one of the wit- 
nesses, an old lady of some eighty years, was 
closely questioned by the opening counsel rela- 
tive to the clearness of her eye-sight. “Can 
you see me?” said he. ‘Yes,’ was answered. 
“How well can you see me?” persisted the 
lawyer. ‘*Well enough,” responded the lady, 
“to see that you are neither a negro, an Indi- 
an, nor a gentleman.” ‘The answer brought 
down the house. 








A. M.McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| al De Wo 8 


New Seales, New Styles and Reduced Prices, Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
3S5 Washington st., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 





Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Liealth, No.41 West 26th St., near Madison square, 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received, Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 

June 10, ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Offices-579 Tremout Street, 
near Union Park, 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional gkill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, ly Jan. 15. 





WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TOLET. ly 


Charles Cowley, et, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 


Mercv B. Jackson, M. D 
681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 





PRIZES 
Of $15, $10 and $5 worth are offered for the three 
best conundrums that shall be sent for the Bazar 
GAZETTE. 

These conundrums mast be sent in before the 3d of 
December, and 

DURING THE BAZAR 

announcements will be made of the successful ones, 
The prizes will consist of gifts of the above value, se- 
lected from the attractions of the Bazar by a commit- 
tee chosen for that purpose. 

Per order General Committee. 





L. M. THURSTON, Secretary. 


Boston. | 





MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 
BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical practice 

upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 

nizes as the connecting medium between mind and 

matter, the re the natural element of the 

nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. S. Srencer, will cure 

Nervous Headache,Bronchitis,Neuralgia, 

Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheu=- 
matism, Dyspepsia, General 
Debility, Kee, Kee 
Orrice Hours, From 9701, AND From 2 to5 P. M. 
SATURDAYS From 8 to 12, M. 

Mrs. Spencer does not go eut to practice except in EX- 

Oct. 21. TREME cases. 3m 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 


F. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Piace, Boston, Mass. 
Freperic Voat, 


.] 


June 24. 














8. C. Voat. lv May @. 
THE INVINCIBLENESS | 
—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 








Savi. 


+ ¢ r 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabit 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. HW. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 
Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


THE 
‘ J LJ 
St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 
A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year. ......0-.ceceeeeees 3.00 
Four copies........+.s0+% See rreceeerececees eee $11.00 
Ninceoples per year, aad one io getter-ap ofclub 1800 
Twelve. =a oe ee 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to tt.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy, 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Me. 
June 24, 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton canes, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved sare. b 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, nea’ 
mone quality of tone surpassing sny Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piavoe Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


S ‘ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 
E SEWING MACHINES, 4 
Weed Family Favorite, C 

W Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, H 


American, &C.5 &C., 


| Sold for small installments as low as $5 fj mad I 
Month, or may be paid for in Werk done 
N at home. For Circulars and Terms address N 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Pecl:,) E 
(J 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb. 11. ly 8 





‘TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


C. W. ToRNER. H. R. Cuenzty 
June 24. ly 


J 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenuc, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. ; 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and . 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train, 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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ANNUAL MEETING PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 


vania Woman Suffrage Association—a branch | 


of the American Woman Suffrage Association 
—was held in the lecture-room of the Merean- 
tile Library, Nov. 22d. About one hun- 
dred persons, most of whom were ladies, were 


AN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGU AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, DEC 


EMBER 2, 1871. 











| Resolved, That we call upon the Congress 
| of the United States and upon our State Leg- 


islature to take such measures for the accom- 


plishment of this act of justice as may seem to | 


| them to be the most efficient. 

| Resoleed, That we call upon every voter in 
the State of Pennsylvania to use his vote for 

the abolition of the political aristocracy of sex 


which now exists in this Commonwealth, and | 


to exert all his influence for the establishment 








_ when the meeting opened, and the 
all was soon completely filled. The exercises | 
commenced with a distribution of Woman | 


Suffrage documents by Lucy Stone on behalt 


of the American Association, after which Miss | 


Mary Grew of Philadelphia, President of the 
Pennsylvania Association, took the chair and 
called the meeting to order. 

Miss Grew said: In calling to order the sec- 
ond annual session of the Pennsylvania Woman 


Suffrage Association, I have the pleasure of 


congratulating you on the progress our cause 
has made during the past year. She referred 


to the successful and harmonious meeting of 


the American Association, just closed, and ex- 
plained the object of the association. She 
called to new labor in the future, and trusted 
that this meeting would be a new incentive to 
renewed exertions in the cause of freedom. 
The Secretary, Miss Annie Heacock, being ab- 
sent, Mrs. Sarah C. Hallowell was elected Sec- 
tem. 


retary pro 
The President stated that every member of 


the association had a right to speak and vote, 
and invited the audience in general to take part 
in the deliberations. ; 

The committees on Business and Finance 
were appointed by the chair as follows: 

On Business—Mercy K. Williamson, John 
Longstreth, Grace Anna Lewis, Jno. K. Wild- 
—_ Gulielma M. Jones, Anna W. Longs- 
treth. 4 

On Finance.—Ellen M. Child, Mary Beans, 
Edward M. Davis. 

Mrs. Gulielma M. Jones, of Philadelphia, 
Treasurer, read her report, showing that the 
receipts during the year were $214, and the 
expenditures $148.46, leaving a_balance of $36- 
54 in the treasury. 

The annual report of the Executive Commit- 
tee was read by John K. Wildman, Chairman. 
It detailed the work done by the Committee 
during the year. Tracts had been distributed, 
a few public meetings held, efforts made to form 
local societies, aud efforts made to have a law 
passed by the Legislature, giving laboring wo- 
men the control of their own earnings. Such 
a bill passed one branch last winter, but failed 
in the other. Another effort will be made 
next winter. 

The importance of the press was acknowl- 
edged and its power invoked. The report 
closed with a reference to the indifference 
manifested by women themselves, and a rec- 
ognition that this was the chief difficulty in the 
way of success. 

Mr. Edward M. Davis suggested that the re- 
port should have referred to the State Conven- 
tion, to be held next year, to amend the Con- 
stitution of the State, and that the Executive 
Committee should endeavor to devise means 
to have the word male striken from the Consti- 
tution by that Convention. 

The President asked ifthe gentleman meant 
that this should be incorporated with the report 
of the past year or the plans for the future. 
wt Mr. Davis thought it should be in the re- 
port. : 

Mrs. Jones suggested that it had no busi- 
ness in a report of the past. 

Mr. Charles C, Burleighjthought the subject 
should take the form of a resolution. 

The President explained that the report 
might be referred back to the Executive Com- 


mittee, but could not be ultered by the meet- | 


ing. 

aes report of the Committee was then adopt- 
ed. , 

Dr. Sarah Colwell, of Philadelphia, declared 
her adhesion to the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
objected to closing schools and keeping open 
taverns on eleetion day, replied to the objec- 
tion that “the polls are not a fit place for wo- 
men,” by saying that a place not fit for her 
was not fit for her husband. She inveighed 
against the whole method of conducting elec- 
tions at present, as productive of vice, intem- 
perance, and immorality. She suggested that 
when women gaiu the elective franchise, the 
places of holding elections should be changed 
from tavern windows to respectable voting 
places, when she thought women would run 
no risk of being insulted at the polls. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was the next speaker. 
She seconded Mr, Davis’ remarks about the 
Amendments to the Constitution Many Con- 
ventions have been held in different States, 
and though representatives of the association 
have laid its cause before each, none have yet 
succeeded. Stillshe did not despair, but urged 
the effort to secure Pennsylvania. The field 
was a big one, and the work an immense one 
for the short time allowed, The education of 
all the past years must be erased, and the peo- 
ple taught to think differently, and this was a 
big undertaking for the eighteen months in 
which, at most, it must be done. She gave in- 
stances of the trials, successes and failures of 
the workers in dilferent States and sections. 
She compared the work of the reformers to 
that she saw at the Hoosac Tuunel—breaking 
a way through a granite mountain, with light 
hammers aud driil, by the gleam of tallow can- 
dles, sometimes hitting a fellow-worker, and 
hurting the hand they should have aided, but 
always making progress, 

Miss Strickland, of Vineland, New Jersey, 
introduced herseif asa worker. She had quar- 
reled with her womanhood all her life because 
she could not preach. She was now over fitty 
years old, and her tongue was loosed. She 
thought women should have as good a chance 
to make a living as nen. 


Mrs. Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, of Illinois, | 


President of the American Association, said 
what the women want to-day is the vote, and 
having that they can gain whatever else they 
want. She cited Wyoming Territory as an 
instance of what women can and wiil accom- 
plish when this stepping-stone is given them. 
She insisted that women must wake up to the 
importance of the ballot and a sense of their 
responsibility. The women who might, by 
united action, obtain this powerful instrument 
for the suppression of vice, are responsible for 
all the vice which their neglect to demand it 
permits to exist. : 

Mr. Burleigh read the following resolutions 
reported by the Business Committee :— 

‘Resolved, That this society reiiffirms its be- 
lief in the doctrine that all just government 
derives its power from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and repeats its demand that the women 
of the nation shall be invested with power to 
exercise the right of suffrage. 


| of this result by the whole people. 

Resolved, That the vote of the people of this 
ate for the calling of a Convention to revise 
and amend the Constitution of the State offers 
us the or portunity and lays on us the urgent 
| duty of demanding and earnestly working for 
| the exclusion of the word male from the provi- 
| sion defining the qualifications for the elective 
| franchise; and that we call upon all friends of 
| justice and equality of rights to give their best 
energies to the obtaining of this object. 

Resolced, That encouraged by the progress 
of our cause, during the past year, we go forth 
to the labor of another year, with unabated 
Strength and renewed hope and faith that the 
good seed which we are sowing shall yield a 
harvest of a hundred fold. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge with pleas- 
ure the aid which our cause has received, dur- 
ing the past year, from some of the daily pa- 
pers of this city, and that we appeal to them to 
use their influence in obtaining equal justice 
for woman and man under our laws and Con- 
stitutions, 

‘The resolutions were accepted and discussed 
as a whole. Charles C. Burleigh, Julia Ward 
Howe, Col. Ritchie of Kansas, and others, spoke 
to the resolutions. 

The resolutions were adopted as read, with 
a slight verbal change in the fifth. 

The ofticers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: 

President—Mary Grew. 

Vice Presidents—Edward M. Davis, Sarah 
C. Hallowell, Mary K. Williamson. 

Corresponding Secretary—Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner. 

Recording Secretary—Annie Shoemaker. 

Tredsurer—Gulielma M. O. P. Jones. 

Executive Committee—John K. Wildman, 
Ellen M. Child, Mary W. Coggins, Mary 8. 
Hillborn, Philadelphia; Mary L. Chapel, Brad- 
ford County; Sarah H. Peirce, Bucks County ; 
Deborah Pennock, Chester County; John H. 
Broomall, Delaware County ; Maggie Compton, 
Erie County; Mr. E. W. Capron, Lycoming 
County; Dr. Hiram Corson, Montgomery 
County; Rev. David H. Clark, Northumber- 
land County; Matilda Hindman, Alleghany 
County. 

Finance Committee—Ellen M. Child, Mary 
Beans, Edward M. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of the Twenty-second Ward, Phil- 
adelphia (Germantown), stated that though 
the back streets in that. ward are full of dram- 
shops, yet it recently voted, by a two-thirds 
majority, to refuse all licenses there for the pe- 
riod of three years. He thought this a cheer- 
ing sign that Woman Suffrage would also meet 
with unexpected favor in the most hopeless 
districts. 

The meeting was then declared adjourned. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN IS DOING. 


“A.S. T.” tells in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
about ‘‘Woman’s Work,” and what some wo- 
men whom she knows can do, May I tell 
of a woman in New York who is far from ro- 
bust in health, but who, within the last 
eighteen months, has helped to draw plans 
and arrange for building a house 25 by 100 feet 
and six stories from base to tip? She was at 
| this house and in every part of it every day 
during its building to see that every nook and 
cranny, every drawer aud closet she had 
planned, was as it should be. 

While building, she had entire charge of, and 
did the marketing for a family of five persons, 
one of whom was feeble and whose food she 
always prepared with her own hands, She 
also had patients outside, for she is fherself an 
M. D., the income from whom more than sup- 
ported the entire family and paid the one ser- 
vant who wasemployed. She went here and 
there, hither and yon, to see and engage mar- 
ble-men, patent-stone workers, speaking-tube 
mer, furnace men, range men, ete., etc., etc. 

During the months of building she revised, 
copied, and prepared for the press, two small 
books, and was the proof-reader for these 
and two other small works she had pre- 
viously written. She also purchased and took 
charge of the making of comfortables, bed-linen, 
and towels for the furnishing of thirty-five bed- 
chambers; and when the building was com- 
plete, she selected carpets and furniture, and 
attended to the laying and arrangement of the 
same. 

The.house, in which patients were to be re- 
ceived, was opened, and as not one of her as- 
sistants had ever been in any but a private 
house before, her task in managing was no 
light one; but with all this she had the entire 
charge of more than a dozen lady patients, 
purchased and superintended the making of 
all the household linen, sewed on buttons, re- 
bound coats, darned pantaloons for husband 
; and brother, and cut and made all her own 
dresses (not many, or much trimmed, as she is 
not an advocate of over-much dressing), as well 
as made and trimmed hats for herself and fami- 
ly; and during all this time, scarcely a week 
has passed but she has revised, arranged, pre- 
pared for publication, and corrected the proof 
of some article or essay. 

During this time also, she has read some of 
Miss Muhlbach’s works,some of Miss Muloch’s, 
Miss Alcott’s “Little Women” and “Little Men ,” 
besides a dozen or more similar books by other 
authors, She reads the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL, 
the Times, and the Evening Post, and looks at 
the pictures in Harper’s Weekly! She also 
reads Herbert Spencer, keeps up with the new 
medical works, and writes scores of letters of 
advice as well as of friendship. She tends her 
plants, and trains her girls; in short, I think it 





| 





would take far less time to enumerate what 

she does not do than what she does. But the 

one thing which gives most satisfaction to her- 

| self is her success in inducing a gentleman to 

| vote at the late election who had not voted for 
years. 

Now if this tiny bit of a woman, frail and 
| delicate-looking, can do all this, who shall dare 
| to say that women cannot accomplish as much 
asmen? Cast off all her shackles (this one of 
whom I tell never had on a corset, nor a drag- 
ging dress, nor high-heeled shoes,) and she will 
stand not only as man’s equal, but, clinging 
close to him, will lead him onward and up- 


life to come. 
more of this working woman, address 
Cc. H. IL, 
Home or HEALTH, 41 W. 26th St., N. Y 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Woman’s Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 

We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal $ 
North American Keview and Woman's Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal. ... 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal! 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman's Journal 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal 
hed Saturday and Woman’s Journal 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour'l. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman's Jour’!. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal.... 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal 
The Radical and Woman’s Journal.. 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates, Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JounNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 





many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it! But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JounNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN's JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 
For ONE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 
. * “ sd “Table Spoon. 
Tipped Salt Spoons, 


9 
1 “Mustard Spoon. 
1 Pickle Fork. 


For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 

1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic 
1 “ “ “ 


“ & “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


Dessert Spoon. 
Table Spoon. 


“ “ “ 


Salt Spoons. 
Mustard Spoons, 
Olive Nut Pick. 

1 Tipped Gravy Ladle. 
For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 

6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
va « ” sa Dessert Spoons. 
” Table Spoons. 
Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
“ Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
4 * ” - Table Spoons. 
Dessert Forks. 


6 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knite. 
1 Extra Siiver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antigge Extra Silver 
1 “ Tippe e “ “ 
1 ” “ Table Forks. 
1 Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle), 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 ee “6 Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 Chased Butter Dish. 


The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 


2 
2 “ “ “ 
1 “ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ 


“ 
“ 


“r “ 


“ “ “ “ 


Pl'd Table Spoons. 
Dessert Forks. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For FIVE new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For E1GHT new cash subscribers, we will give achro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’’ or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For E1GuT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

(a In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

WoMAn’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





ward, both as regards this earth-life and the | 
Should any reader wish to know | 





der, and history. 


met in “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” 


1872, 


bets of 1871 FREE. 


‘ 
4nd others of our favorite contributors. 
Price 25 Cents, mailed postpaid. 


Curistmas Locker” free. 


bers, 35 cents (mailed postpaid). 


getter up of Club. 


have them handsomely bound on payment of $1.00. 


(ay Subscriptions should be addressed to 


Nov. 25. tf 








AKROPANAMEDE!| 
“What I Know of Insanity.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, IN SUPERIOR STYLE, 
AN 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK, 


ENTITLED 


“THE TEMPLE,” 
WITIL PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ALL, 


ON 


DISEASES of the BRAIN and NERVES. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 


AN ORIGINAL EXPLANATION OF THE CAUSES 
AND PHENOMENA OF 


Mania, Insanity and Crime. 
@ 


The Information contained in this Book is adapted 
to the Married and Single, to the Young.and 
Old, and to both Sexes, as well as Students, 
Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers, Literary 
Persons, and to every one whose 
occupation is a wear and 
tear upon the Brain 
and Nerves. 


Among the Subjects treated of in this Volume, are 
the following :— 

Disorders of the Nerves of Motion and Sensation; 
Loss of Memory ; Suspension of Personal Conscious- 
ness; Medicines for Maladies of the Mind; Mental 
Storm Signals; Symptoms of Disorders of the Ner- 
vous System; “Insanity’’—What is it? ‘Moral Ep- 
idemics”—W hat are they? True Solution of Mental 
and Spiritual Phenoména; Egotism of the Insane; 
Causes of, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Lunacy and Idiocy; 
Evils Arising from Incompatible Temperaments; 
New Laws and Rational Treatment for Criminals; 
True Remedy for Sleeplessness; Dyspepsia Caused 
and Cured by Mental Forces; Mutual Hate between 
Men and Women Explained; Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children; Causes of and Treatment for 
all Diseases of the Heart, Blood, Brain, Nerves and 
Organs of the Human Body; Prescriptions for the 
Speedy Cure of many Diseases peculiar to the Pres- 
ent Generation. 


A MEDICAL BOOK FOREVERY FAMILY, 


A large, handsome volume of 460 pages; beautifully 
printed and bound, with an original frontispiece. 
Cloth edition, $1.50, postage, 20c. Paper, Frontis- 
piece Omitted, $1.00, postage, 10c. 


Address the Publishers, WM. WHITE & CO., at 
the BANNER OF LIGHT BOOKSTORE, 158 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass.; also our New York Agents, 
the AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 Nassau 
street, New York. 


(a Orders for “MENTAL DISORDERS,” by A. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 
Edward E. Hale. 


The range of “OLD AND NEW” is wider than that attempted by any other literary or critical journal in 
America, The proprietors mean to publish a journal for the people, which shall interest, in some way, every 
member of an intelligent family ; but they do not stop with the entertainment of their readers. They also pro- 
pose the discussion, at the hands of the ablest authors, of the gravest questions of politics, religion, 


social or- 


FOR = 1872. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY, 
“THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER,” 


published as a Serial in “OLD AND NEW,” commencing in the number for October, 1871. 
This novel, which proves to be of peculiar interest, takes up and carries forward some of the characters first 


A NEW SERIAL, ENTITLED, 
“SIX OF ONE BY HALE A DOZEN OF THE OTHER,’ 


written jointly by Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Loring, Miss Hale, Mr. Perkins, Mrs. Whitney, and 
Mr. Hale, commences in the number for December, 1871, and will be continued through the first half of 


GREAT OFFERS. 


THREE MOontTHsS FREE. 
All New Subscribers to “Old and New,” for 1872, will receive the last three numeo 


FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE CHRISTMAS LOCKET, 1871. 


Early in December, we sha)l publish “THE CHRISTMAS LOCKET,” a Holiday Gift- 
distinguished contributors. 


It will contain Stories, Poems, and other papers, by 
Mrs. Stowe, George MacDonald, H. H., Joaquin’ Miller, Miss Williams, Oharles T. Br ooks 
Mr. Perkins, Mr. Hale. 


Book, by our most 


‘Subscribers (both old and new), who subscribe to “GOLD AND NEW” before Jan. 1, 1872, will receive “Tas 


TERMS (payable in advance), $4.00 per annum} $2.00 for Six Months; Single Nume 
CLUB RATES.—Three copies, $10.00; Five copies, $15.0; Ten copies, $20.0, and an extra copy to 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—OLD anpD New and any $4.00 Magazine, for 
$7.003 with OL1ver OpTic’s, OUR Youne FoLks, or any $1.50 Magazine, $5.003 with Tae LinerRAL 
CuRistIAN, $6,003 with Tuk CurisTIAN RecisTeR, $6.00 to New subscribers to either, full rate ($7.00) 
to old subscribers to both, with LirrEeLy’s Livine AGE, $10.00 to NEw subscribers. 

BOUND VOLUMES, each containing the number for six months, will be supplied at $3.00 per volume. 
A HANDSOME CLOTH COVER, With gilt back, will be furnished, for binding the numbers comprising a volume , 
for fifty cents, Any person sending the numbers comprising a volume, to the office of “OLD AnD New,” can 


The volumes commence with the January and July numbers of each year. 
The postage within the United States is 36 cents a year, payable at the office where received. ‘ Foreign post- 
age must be prepaid ; and the necessary amount must accompany the subscription. 


GEO. A. COOLIDGE, Business Agent, 143 Washington St., Room 4, Boston, 
CARE OF 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 





“THE LIVING AGE 
has no equal in any 
country.”—Phila. Press, 


“It stands at the 
head of nineteenth- 
century literature.”— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


“The best periodical 
in America.”-—Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Issued every Saturday, gives fifty-two num- 
bers of sixty-four pages each, or more than 


Three Thousand Double-Column Octavo 
Pages 

of reading-matter yearly; and is the only compil- 
ation that presents, witha satisfactory com- 
pleteness as well as freshness, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Poetry, 
Scientitic, Biographical, Historical, and Political In- 
formation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodi- 
cal Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes 
to keep pace with the events or intellectual progress 
of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family 
general intelligence and literary taste. 

Extracts from Notices. 

“Were I, in view of all the competion that are 
now in the field, to choose, I should certainly choose 
‘THE Livine AGe.’ ’’—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“In no other single publication can there be found 
so much of sterling literary excellence.”’—New York 
Evening Post. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.” — The Na- 
tion, N. Y. fi 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gather- 
ed together.”"—J/linois State Journal. 

“For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 
ublications, and the cheapest. . . . It isamonth- 
ly that comes every week.”’—The Advance, Chicago. 

“It gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double-column octavo pages a year, of the most valua- 
ble, instructive, and entertaining reading of the day. 
‘History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, pol- 
ities, criticism, art,—what is not here?’ It is the 
only compilation that presents with a. satisfactory 
completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature 
of the almost innumerable, and + inaccessible, 
European quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies,—a 
literature embracing the productions of the ablest and 
most cultured writers living. It is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every one who desire a thorough compen- 
dium of all that i3 admirable and noteworthy in the lit- 
erary world,’”’—Boston Post. 

Published weekly at 8.00 a year, free q (postage. 
Address ITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
The best Home and Foreign Literature at Club 
Prices. 


[Possessed of ‘LirrEL.’s Livine Ace’ and of one 
or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole sit- 
uation.’ —Philadelphia Ev. Bulletin.} 

. For Zen Dollars, Tue Livine AGe, weekly, con- 
taining the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading Magazines of Home Lit- 
erature named below, will be sent to one address for 
one year: viz.:— 

HARPER’s MonTHLY (OR WEEKLY, OR BAZAR), 
Tue ATLANTIC MonTHuLy, LipPrncottT’s MONTBLY, 
Tux GALAXY, OLD AND NEW, SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 
THE OVERLAND MonTuLy, on APPLETON’s JOUR- 
NAL (weekly); or, for $8.50, THE Livine AGE and our 
Youne Fotks, Addressasabove.; 8t Nov. 25. 














E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKRS; 

° Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
yy te yy YY, Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 





J. Davis, will be filled by any Bookseller or Periodical 





dealer in the country. 8t Noy. 25. 


Copying done with neatness and dispatch. . 
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Resolved, That we call upon the State aud 
Federal courts to interpret in favor of the 

uality of woman all legal provisions that 
will admit of such construction. 

Resolved, That in view of the rapid progress 
of Woman Suttfrage in every locality where an 
efficient State society exists, we advise the for- 
mation of auxiliary State and local societies 
everywhere for the conversion of public senti- 
ment by means of tracts, newspapers, public 
meetings, petitions and memorials. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
instructed to address memorials in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage to Congress, and to the na- 
tional conventions of every political party. 

Resolved, That we invite the codperation of 
all who are in sympathy with our principles 
and are willing to labor for our cause. 

These resolutions were accepted for discus- 
sion, and were taken up seriatim. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackweil spoke briefly in 
support of the first resolution, claiming that 
suflrage was the only power whereby any 
class of citizens could obtain adequate protec- 
tion. Political equality was the foundation of 
equal opportunities. It alone secured to the 
working man “a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work.’? To-day women are only half- 
paid for their labor, because they are not po- 
litically the equals of men. Public sentiment 
made it impossible for them to learn and ex- 
ercise skilled labor. Hence their few avenues 
of employment were crowdeg. Supply exceed- 
ed demand, aud wages w reduced by ex- 
cessive competition. Men were free to in- 
vade woman's sphere of work. They might 
cook, teach, sell thread or keep milliner’s 
shop. When women were voters they too 
would be free to become telegraphers, en- 
gravers, anything that would affurd them a 
profitable recompense. So too, equal access 
to culleges and professional schools would be 
conceded with political equality. The legal 
injustice which now oppresses woman as wife, 
mother and widow will be remedied only when 
the law-makers are elected in part by the 
votes of women. The interests of peace, pu- 
- bn, temperance will be promoted, and a 
refining influence will accompany the advent 
of woman as a power in government. He 
wanted the combined votes of men and 
women, because women were different from 
men, aud because this diversity would result 
in a wiser and nobler legislation. Above all, 
he demanded the ballot for woman because it 
is her right upon the principle that those who 
obey laws should have a voice in their enact- 
ment and that thuse who pay taxes should 
have a voice in the amount and expenditure 
of the tax. Carried. 

Mrs. Ada C, Bowles spoke in support of the 
second resolution, and illustrated the need 
that the law should recognize the equal right 
of the mother to her child, by a recent case 
where the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
awarded two young children to a testamentary 
guardian appvuinted by a deceased father, and 
they were torn from the embraces of their own 
mother to be consigned to the caré of a stran- 
ger. No State, except Kansas, gives the 
mother a right to her own children, equal to 
the right of her husband in every case and 
under all circumstances, Carried. 

The third resolution was discussed by Rev. 
Wm. Pettinger, of New Jersey, and by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. She said: Among all 
aristocracies, that which reconciles one class 
to that which is above it is the presence of a 
still inferior class. I have observed this 
among women: That which reconciles the 
rich women in their disenfranchised position 
is the presence of other women shackled by 
the additional chain of poverty. I think that 
this is a very mean spirit. We should rather 
stand solidly together for the benefit of all 
womankind. Carried. 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
spoke in defeuse of the next resolution. He 
said: The first ballot thrown by woman places 
her before the world as the equal of man, and 
solves the lung problem of her sex’s slavery. 
The very moment the negro voted he was a 
man, ‘The Fifteenth Amendment settled all 
questions of ethnology; no discussion then 
as to whether he was a man or a monkey, 
The ballot said he was aman. So with wo- 
man. Why ask whether she is equalto a 
problem in Euclid, or only equal to one in the 
cookery book? I don't claim for my wile that 
she, on account of her Caucasian qualities, 
shail be entitled to extraordinary liberties, but 
I do say she shall have the ballot as well as 
the man who saws my wood. It is no com- 
pliment to my sister that the same pale of law 
herds her with paupers, lunatics and idiots. 
When she does vote she will then be the equal 
of a man—and a negio. My wife and your 
wives stand under a reproach until they stand 
by our sides as citizens. Talk about your 
laws of divorce; why, every election day 1 am 
divorced from my wife for the time being. L 
don’t want to vote any longer as a widower— 
I want to vote as amarried man It’s the 
representative value of the ballot that we ask 
Congress fur, and we do not wish to be told 
that she is an angel. I would not believe it 
even though the declaration were clothed with 
all the solemnity of a Congressional act. 

The question was furtber debated, and then 
the meeting adjourned after adopting the first 
four resolutions. 

EVENING MEETING. 


About 7.30 0’clock Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson was introduced, He said: They 
say in Boston, that when any one speaks 
in Faneuil Hall for the first time, the prelimi- 
nary flourish must be about the Revolution- 
ary pictures upon the wall. But I never 
come to Philadelphia without being actuated 
by those teelings which are apt to occur to 
those who have served in the war. It was to 
us then the border land between the North 
andthe South. Every soldier returning North 
looked to it as his first home. All the wound- 
ed patriots looked upon it as a certain place to 
find the Balm of Gilead. 

What was the great lesson of the war? Sir 
Thomas Moore once wrote a book about edu- 
cation, in which he said he had a tolerable 
acquaintance with schoolmasters, and that he 
only met few who could teach, but many who 
could whip. Our war is a wretched teacherif 
it only taught us whipping. The merit of 
our war was that it was the method in God's 
provideuce to proclaim liberty to the land and 
all its inhabitants. We are here to-night to 
claim thé fulfillment of that promise to one- 
half of the population, to whom it is now 
denied. 

If there is any argument that should spring 
already armed from the brain, it is that wo- 
men should vote because they don’t fight. We 
want their votes to bring about the time when 
wars will be no more. Not that I believe, as 
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does Mrs. Howe, that all women will vote for 
peace. The women of the South, at the out- 
set, would have voted overwhelmingly for the 
waging of the strife. 
ence of the sexes we desire. Men left to them- 
selves instinctively quarrel; women left to 
themselves dispute in a higher key, but the 
— as conan, ennobling. 
rs. Julia Ward Howe was next i : 

Pe xt intro 

“She referred to the organization of the asso- 
ciation and the necessity for it. We had felt 
that existing associations had failed to repre- 
sent the methods and convietions which be- 
longed to our way of thinking. No right of a 
free society is more valuable than the right of 
free association, in virtue of which those who 
are able and willing to work can choose their 
own fellow-workers and adopt the center of 
activity which best corresponds with their 
feeling and with their homes. The experi- 
ence of two years has confirmed our opinion 
of the propriety of the measures then adopted. 
We made no attempt to cajole or allure those 
who did not belong to us, 

I am sure that as our work in common has 
gone on we have grown in good-will. Weare 
fighting our battle still, but do not see our 
victory yet. We are not opposing men and 
women, but the enemies of men and wo- 
men — ignorance, prejudice and injustice. 
Many people bring into a new movement the 
whole intensity and unreason of their personal 
desires and discontents, and the train of 
progress must carry all this luggage along 
with it. Woman Suffrage means equality in 
aud out of marriage. 

Mrs. Howe referred to the fact that women 
had been educated not to depend upon them- 
selves, and drew a graphic picture of their 
condition should the tide of prosperity ebb 
from under them. . 

Remember, too, I pray you, that power to 
do ill caanot be denied without including the 
power to do good. 

The question as to whether men, in case 
that women should vote, would be less polite 
to women, was touched upon. The speaker 
said, “that if ladies wish to retain this defer- 
ence, they certainly pay a dear price for it.’’ 

The speaker was opposed to arguing that 
the right of Woman Suffrage was guaranteed 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
I go further back and find the spirit of all lib- 
erality in every liberal clause, and the spirit of 
all freelom. 

She was followed by Robert Dale Owen, 
who spoke in favor of Woman Suffrage as 
the only means of rectifying the injustice of 
the laws. His attention was first called to 
the value of suffrage when he endeavored to 
get a modification of the property laws for 
married women in 1836, As a member of the 
Indiana Legislature, he tried three succes- 
sive years in vain to obtain for wives a right to 
their own earnings. He was fifteen years in 
effecting it. When the law was passed secur- 
ing married women in their earnings, one of 
his fellow-members solemnly warned him that 
homes would be broken up and family happi- 
ness ruined, and that for all this unmeasured 
misery he would hereafter be held responsible. 
But the law still stood upon the statute book 
of Indiana, and homes were not destroyed. 

The Rev. Mrs. Celia Burleigh was the next 
speaker, She pictured,in a witty, epigram- 
matic manner, the progress of freedom in 
womankind, The picture drawn was of an 
Asiatic seraglio, where the spirit of revolution 
crept in, and the ladies commenced their in- 
cendiarism by walking abroad, and theu fol- 
lowed up the direful unsexing of themselves 
by gradually removing the inviolable veil first 
frum one eye and then the other—and last and 
most horrible of all—from the nose. But it 
made her none the less lovely. 

Mr. Edward M. Davis then spoke briefly, 
and was followed by Mrs. Lucretia Mott, who 
gave some interesting reminisce.ces of the con- 
tempt for women manitested by the World’s 
Convention in 1840, from which women dele 
gates were excluded, and of which Wendell 
Phillips, in consequence, refused to become a 
member. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 


At 10.30 o’clock Wednesday morning, the 
Convention was called to crder by Mrs, Presi- 
dent Cuuer, who read the fourth resolution, 
which had been under discussion at the ad- 
journment on the previous afternoon. This 
resolution turned upon the necessity of a con- 
stitutional amendment expressive of the right 
of suffrage for woman. 

Quite an excited debate ensued upon this 
resulution, the voice of the Convention being 
obviously divided upon the point. The reso- 
Jution was opposed by Miss Hindman, of Pitts- 
burg, who thought it complicated. She ar- 
gued for a simple constitutional amendment 
guaranteeing the rights asked for. 

Mr. Van Tronk was of the opinion that the 
inherent right of womer to vote lay in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution. He said:— : 

Enough to do was to show that the capacity 
to vote was the right to vote. Women have 
voted; did vote iu New Jersey. The framers 
of the Constitution knew women voted, and 
to deny their right would have been simply to 
write in the Constitution, ‘*Thou shalt not 
vote.” By not doing this they gave their tacit 
consent to female sutirage. ‘The constitution- 
ai wording, “All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States,” simply restores to wo- 
men the right to vote, which they had origi- 
nally. 

ie. President Cutler made a speech, in 
which she affirmed that she claimed her right 
to vote under the Declaration of Lndependence. 
She said :— 

It seems clear to me that the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments recognize our 
rights. The Fourteenth Amendment was pass- 
ed inthe interest of a special class, but we 
must not forget that the passage of a general 


| law for a particular class also guarantees What- 
| ever rights can be found to come under that 


same general idea. [Applause.] First, we 
have the definition of citizenship, which ap- 
plies to us fairly and squarely under the phrase 
‘tall persons.” ‘Then comes the right to vote. 
ome say it is nota right but a privilege. 1 
maintain the contrary. I say itis an inaliena- 
ble right. You cannot maintain a republican 
form of government and deny to half the pop- 
ulation its right to vote. ‘This may not be set- 
tled to-day or to-morrow, but the truth, like a 
mighty rock, stands there impregnable against 
all assault. We do not need to be in too much 
haste. Let the matter be sifted thoroughly. 
1 do not object, therefore, to the phrasevlogy 
of the resolution. 
Mr. Charies Burleigh said: The objects 


It is the mutual influ- | 


| 


which the resolution aims at seem to me to be 
rightly aimed at. I have never yet been able 
to see that the right of voting is secured legal- 
ly to women under any instrument which is 
recognized as having the force of law. A 


| republican form of government does not mean 


, Universal suffrage. 





We know that the framers 
of the Constitution never dreamed that the 
idea of a republic would include even all the 
males of the country. If this is not a correct 
idea I answer that when you make an affirma- 
tion you must accept that affirmation as the 
makers of it understood it. I hold we have no 
right to go to any use of legal quibbling in the 
matter. If westand on simple right, let us 
stand there; if on constitutional authority, we 
have no right to warp that authority. So with 
the question of citizenship. It does not imply 
a voice in the government by any means to be 
a citizen. 

Hon. John Whitehead said that he had sug- 
gested an amendment to the resolution, which 
would probably satisfy all parties. This is the 
amendment :— 


Resolved, That relinquishing no claim to | 


which woman is now entitled by the spirit of 
our government, prior legislation, or constit"- 
tional right; with a view, however, to procure 
equality for all, beyond cavil or doubt. 

This resolution caused quite an excited de- 
bate, but, on the vote being taken, it was 
adopted. 

The other resolutions were then adopted in 
order, 

Mr. Blackwell, on behalf of the Business 
Committee, offered the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That suffrage means equality in 
the home, and therefore means greater con- 
stancy and greater permanency in marriage. 

Resolved, That the agitation of the peace, 
temperance and other reforms of the day is 
valuable as a means. of creating a public senti- 
ment in favor of Woman Suffrage, not only by 
convincing the men engaged in them of the 
necessity of cobperation at the ballot-box, but 
by educating woman to a sense of her obliga- 
tion to avail herself of every power to secure 
their consummation. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association be 
requested to appoint a deputation to address 
the Legislatures of the several States on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, with the codpera- 
tion of the State societies. 

The resolutions were acted upon seriatim 
and adopted. 

Dr. H. T. Child spoke upon the second reso- 
lution. Asa peace man and as a temperance 
man he was in favor of the resolution. 

Colonel Higginson said: If the resolution 
that has just been read commits this body to 


‘the peace, temperance or any other movement, 


I would oppose it. Every great moral move- 
ment must stand by itself. Napoleon said the 
next wurse thing to a bad general was two 
good generals. Ido not oppose it as an intem- 

rate man, nor asa war man, for I served too 
ong in the army notto wish for peace. I sim- 
ply want my wife to vote, and how she votes 
can be dictated by herconscience. I don’t be- 
lieve in hitching the woman question to any- 
thing. Emerson said if you want to succeed 
you must hitch your wagon to a star, but two 
stars will only cause confusion, 

Mr. Edward M. Davis opposed the temper- 
ance, etc., resolutions. We had better not, 
he said, pass anything but suffrage on this 
platform. 

Mrs. Gough said the resolution did not en- 
dorse the peace and temperance movements. 
It simply opens up a channel of education, 
Woman needs the growth and development 
coming from the exercise of higher powers 
than she now possesses, 

The resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Blackwell read a letter from the North- 
western Suffrage Association. 

HILLSDALE, Micu., Nov. 20, 1872. 
Tothe American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Delegate Convention assembled : 

The Northwestern sends greeting to the 
American. Let the East and the West join 
hands. We heartily agree with the principles 
and methods of the American Society and hold 
firmly to the struggle fur the ballot. Social 
questions cannot be discussed on our platform. 
Uur motto is liberty, equality and a republic 
true to its principles, 

‘ M. ADELE ITaz.irt, 

Pres. Northwestern Woman Sutirage Ass’n. 
Association. 

The reading of the letter was received with 
applause. 

Mr. Edward M. Davis expressed his belief 
that delegate meetings were a mistake, that 
mass meetings and a wider range of discussion 
would serve the cause better. 

Mrs. Cutler explained that only the annual 
business meeting of the society was composed 
of delegates and that mass meetings for dis- 
cussion were held also. Both were needed. 

Mrs. Longley thought that a wider platform 
would render effective action impossible. 

Mr. E. M. Davis said that the American So- 
ciety had been formed for the purpose of ex- 
cluding certain individuals, and expressed the 
opinion that the presence of Mrs. Stanton and 
Mrs. Victoria C. Wooduull would be an ac- 
quisition. 

Mr. Blackwell denied that the American 
Woman Suflrage Association had been formed 
to exclude anybody. It had been formed to 
exclude discussious upon topics foreign to the 
question of woman’s equality. ‘The constitu- 
tion entitled any person to become a member 
aud participate in our deliberations upon the 
aunual payment of one doilar. Two years 
ago, in Cleveland, for the first time in the his- 
tury of the movement, we preseated a solid 
frout composed of men aud women banded to- 
gether for Woman Suffrage and for that alone. 
lt is composed of men aud women who do 
not propuse to endorse immorality and who 
do not believe that Woman Suffrage means 
free love. |Applause.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session was called to order at 
three o’clock by the President, Mrs. Cutler, 
who stated that the first business would be the 
reading of the list prepared by the Nomivat- 
ing Committee of officers to serve during the 
ensuing year. Mr. H. B. Blackwell, chairman 
of the committee, then read the following 
list :— 

President— Lucy Stone. aie 

Vice Presidents at Large—T. W. Higginson, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. W. ‘I. Hazard, Missouri; 
Mary A. Livermore, Massachusetts; George 
William Curtis, New York; George W. Julian, 
Indiana; Hannah M. T. Cutler, Lilinois; Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Massachusetts ; Margaret 
V. Longley, Ohio. 





| Leighton, Washington Territory; A. K. P. 








Chairman of the Executive Committee—Jul- 
ia Ward Howe, Massachusetts. | | 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Kate N. 
Doggett, Illinois. 

Corresponding 
Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretaries—Heury B. Blackwell, 
Massachusetts; Amanda Way, Indiana. 

_Treasurer—John K. Wildman, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Vice Presidents er oficio—Mrs. Oliver 
Dennet, Maine; Armenia S. White, New 
Hampshire; Hon. C. W. Willard, Vermont; 
James Freeman Clarke, Massachusetts; Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, Rhode Island; Celia Burleigh, 
Connecticut; Oliver Johnson, New York; 
John Whitehead, New Jersey; Passmore Wil- 
liamson, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, 
Delaware; Miriam M. Cole, Ohio; Mary F. 
Thomas, M. D., Indiana; Jane G. Swisshelm, 
Illinois; Rev. Rowland Connor, Wisconsin; 
Moses Coit Tyler, Michigan; Mrs. A. Knight, 
Minnesota; Mrs. C. I. I. Nichols, Kansas; 
Amelia Bloomer, Iowa; Isaac IL. Sturgeon, 
Missouri; Hon. Guy W. Wines, Tennessee; 
Seth Rogers, Florida; Gen. Rufus Saxton, 
Oregon; Rev. Charles G. Ames, California; 
Hion. J. C. Underwood, Virginia; Rufus 


Secretary — Mary Grew, 


Safford, Arizona; Sarah Jane Lippincott, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. T. B. Hussey, 
Maine; Hon. Nathaniel White, New Hamp- 
shire; Albert Clarke, Vermont; Margaret W. 
Campbell, Massachusetts; Mary F. Doyle, 
Rhode Island; Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Con- 
necticut; Anna C, Field, New York; Rev. Os- 
car L. Clute, New Jersey; Annie Shoemaker, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. E. E, L. Forbes, Delaware ; 
Mrs. Rebecca A. 8S. Janney, Ohio; Ellen Fer- 

uson, M. D., Indiana; Myra Bradwell, Lllinois; 
rs. Frank’Leland, Wisconsin; J. A. B. Stone, 
Michigan; Abby J. Spaulding, Minnesota; 
John Ritchie, Kansas; Belle Mansfield, Iowa; 
Rev. Charles G. Woodbury, Tennessee; Fan- 
ny B. Ames, California; Hon. A, M. Fretz, 
Virginia; Mrs. Matilda G. Saxton, Oregon; 
Rev. Frederick Hinckley, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Clute moved that the list be accepted 
and adopted. Carried. 

Reports from the various State auxiliary so- 
cieties were then read, commencing with*"New 
Jersey, represented by the Rev. Oscar Clute. 

The work of Woman Suffrage in New Jer- 
sey Mr. Clute considers as in a promising condi- 
tion. Although generally the people are op- 
posed to it, still, by getting up a series of de- 
lightful social entertainments, sprinkled with 
recitations and music, the good people of New 
Jersey had been forced to swallow many pills 
of Woman’s Rights in the manuer of lectures, 

He said that those belonging to the New 
Jersey society were not in favor of considering 
any other question than the main one of sul- 
frage. Social questions are not touched upon. 
Society is not yet ready for violent change in 
its construction. 

He advocated the system of spreading news 
and intelligence by a thorough organization, 
the appointment of smaller local societies, and 
the radiation of the truth by means of tracts 
and newspapers. He regretted that emigra- 
tion to other States had robbed their society 
of several valuable members, but was cheered 
by numerous accessions of earnest workers. 

The Rev. President, Editor, Postmaster, 
Doctor Stone, of Kalamazvo, Michigan, was 
next introduced. The President stated that 
his wife (Mr. Stone’s) was now travelling in 
Egypt with a body-guard of twenty young la- 
dies. 

Mr. Stone said that he was afraid that this 
introduction was too elaborate a portico for the 
stone house to follow. He then spoke of the 
condition of things in Michigan. We have an 
assuciation there composed of earnest men and 
women, and the cause is espoused by the best 
citizens. We have a State society, and also 
smaller auxiliary branches. We have some 
papers that have espoused female suffrage, and 
others that are favorable to it. 

In Michigan we have also done a great thing 
in education. We allow women to enter col- 
lege who cannot vote. ‘The bill introduced to 
the Legislature to confer college degrees upon 
females, although at tirst opposed, was event- 
ually passed, and now ladies can obtain de- 
grees in all the institutions of learning in 
Michigan except the State Reform School. He 
said there were about seventy lady students at 
the University of Michigan. We have also wo- 
men who have voted, in Detroit, in Battle 
Creek, and elsewhere. 

The speaker touched upon Horace Greeley 
and the Rev. J. D. Fulton, and criticised their 
opposition to the cause. Said be, ‘I have also 
heard that there is a new departure in New 
York; that the Golden Age and other news- 
papers have been saying some very strange 
things, but do not think that either indiscre- 
tion or false representation will injure the 
cause. He spoke of a lady who was disgusted 
with wowen on the ground that the one who 
voted in New York cast her ballot for Boss 
Tweed. But she was certainly no more to 
blame than the thirteen thousand men who did 
the same. He concluded by a few cheering 
words upon the growth of the cause in Mich- 
igan.”’ 

Mrs. Tillie Devereux Blake stated in expla- 
nation, that the woman who voted in New 
York was not a woman, but a man in dis- 
guise. The only ladies who did vote were the 
President and officers of a seminary of high 
repute, and they voted the Reform ticket. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. John Cameron, of Delaware, moved that 
the delegates be limited to five minutes each. 
Carried. 

Mr. John Ritchie, of Kansas, was next in- 
troduced, He eulogized women, and said that 
he had been in Kansas with John Brown, and 
had slept with him the last night he was ever 
on Kansas soil. 

Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, of Ohio, was the 
next speaker. She demonstrated that Ohio 
was in good condition, so far as the suffrage 
question was concerned. 

Mrs. Mary Williamson Coggins followed, 
speaking upon California. 

She was followed by Miss Hindman, speak- 
ing tor Western Pennsylvania, who had been 
inuroduced as Mrs., but who in taking the stage 
said she wished tomakeacorrection. She was 
not Mrs. Hiudman, but was Miss H. |Ap- 
piause. | ; 

Mrs. Cutler stated that the dignity of the 
lady’s presence led her to believe that she wore 
the highest title. 

Miss H. gave it as her opinion that such was 
not the higuest tile. [Applause.] 

Miss Mary Grew, as President of the Penn- 





sylvania Association, made a short address, 


stating what had been done in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

On motion, the time of adjournment was ex- 
tended sufficiently to hear from several other 
speakers. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill spoke of ‘Little 
Rhody” and how the ladies fared there. 

Mrs. Mather, of Beaufort, South Carolina, 
followed her, and spoke of the educated condi- 
tion of the freedwomen. 

Mrs. Lucas, sister of John Jacob Bright, of 
England, was next introduced. She spoke of 
a woman in England who had the courage not 
to pay herjtax. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening meeting was called to order at 
half past seven o'clock by the President, Mrs. 
Cutler. 

Mr. Charles C. Burleigh was then introduced, 
ne speech being substantially to the following 
effect :— 

No reason could be urged in favor of suffrage 
for man, that could not with equal force be put 
forward in favor of woman having the same 
privilege. Woman was a member of the body 
politic; shared the burden of law, and assisted 
to support the government by paying a por- 
tion, a large portion, of the taxes. He admit 
ted that she rendered the State no service as a 
soldier in time of war, nor did she sit on juries 
(although he considered her amply fitted by 
nature to fill the latter office, as shown by what 
little jurying she had done in Wyoming) ; but 
although she did not tight she had to bear a 
portion of the State's burden in times of war, 
by paying her share of the extra tax assess- 
ments, R 

On these grounds she had, he considered, a 
right to vote, a right as a member and support- 
er of the State, and to debar her of the exer- 
cise of this right was to commit a foul wrong. 
The objection urged that giving to women the 
right of suffrage would create dissension in fam- 
ilies he considered amounted to nothing. The 
very corner-stone of a republican form of gov- 
ernment he believed to be the exercise of equal 
rights by man and woman. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Springfield, 
was then introduced. She said that her work 
heretofore had been to travel over the country, 
speaking on the subject of woman‘s enfran- 
chisemeut to those who did not attend conven- 
tions. 

If omy man could defend his right to the 
ballot, she could defend her right, as both 
rights were derived from the same source. In 
Massachusetts a strong movement was on foot 
to secure the ballot to woman, and she be- 
lieved that in that State at least the privilege 
desired would soon be hers. 

But our complaint is that we are not reck- 
oned as people by the government, are taxed 
while we are denied representation, are gov- 
erned without our consent, and are tried and 
hung by no jury of our peers. A man to 
whom | offered the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, told 
me that he could not vote because politics 
were so filthy,and advised me to go home and 
sweep my house, I told him that the women 
who were advocating this cause had been 
sweeping their houses, some for twenty, for 
thirty, fur forty years, and now they proposed 
tu sweep the political house so clean that even 
he might vote without feeling debased by do- 
ing so. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles was then introduced. 
She said that God had created man and wo- 
nan as having coé qual power over all created 
things—not man alone having power over all. 
She showed how the government had succes- 
sively freed itself trom an aristocracy of wealth, 
as implied by the early property qualifications 
for voting, from an aristocracy of color, in 
which ,only whites could vote, and now she 
demanded that it should free’ itself trom an 
aristocracy of sex. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill, of Rhode Island, 
was thenintroduced. For centuries, she said, 
the great struggle fur equality had been going 
on, a struggle that had at different times 
been carried on on different grounds and by 
different bodies of combatants. Now the 
ground was politic, and the combatants were 
men and women, She treated the. matter 
from an educational standpoint, saying that as 
woman had plucked the apple and given it to 
man, thus becoming the educator of the 
world, she surely should have a part in the 
world’s government. 

Men, she said, had now the upper hand; 
made the laws, made them to suit themselves 
with utter disregard to women and their 
wants. Every year Woman’s Rights}were gain- 
ing ground, and for this she thanked . 
Only a few years ago woman had been re- 
stricted to school teaching, or working with 
her needle, as her only support. Now the 
times had changed and the walks of commerce 
and the professions of medicine, law, and even 
divinity, were open toher. She gave a num- 
ber of instances in which women had been 
borne hardly upon by the existing laws, and 
concluded by an earnest exhortation for all to 
join heart and soul in the endeavor to attain 
for oppressed woman the rights that were 
hers by the divine law of God. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe then offered resolu- 
tions of thanks for the hospitality extended to 
the members of the association by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, and also for the able and im- 
partial manner in which the proceedings of the 
association had been reported by the press of 
the city. 

In a brief address, Mrs. Howe then summed 
up the proceedings of the association, saying 
that she had never attended a convention 
where such entire harmony had prevailed, and 
where such an amount of good work had been 
accomplished. Every one she was sure would 
go away happy and contented. 

The President, Mrs. Cutler, then made the 
valedictory address, complimenting the audi- 
ence for the attention they had shown and the 
interest they had manifested in the proceed- 
ings. She alluded to the fight for freedom in 
the days gone by—a fight in which nearly all 
present had taken a part, and prophesiec that as 
they had won that fight they would win the 
fight in which they were now engaged. In 
conclusion she said that in the name of justice, 
in the name of humanity, in the name of love, 
she demanded that the rights which woman 
desired should be accorded to her. The Con- 
vention then adjourned. 














In China, according to Duhalde, the father- 
in-law, after the wedding day, never sees the 
face of his daughter-in-law again, he never vis- 
its her, and if they chance to meet he hides 
himself. A similar custom prevails in Borneo 
and in the Fiji Islands. In Australia Eyre 
states that a man must not pronounce the 
name of his father-in-law, his mother-in-law or 
son-in-law. : 
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NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 
MUSIC IITALL, BOSTON. 
The New England Woman Suffrage Association will 











THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
For the third time in the history of our | 
movement, the AMERICAN Woman Svr- | 
FRAGE AssoctATiION met in delegate Conven- | 
tion on the 21st ult. The meeting convened at | 
National Hall, in Philadelphia, and remained | 
in session two entire days and evenings. The 
society was represented by fifty-eight delegates | 
residing in sixteen States. From four of these, 
viz., Connecticut, New York, Indiana and | 


| December numbers of the Vation, a year ago | Campbell’s message, recommending that the 


—what has since been published in the June | law be not repealed, because it had been pro- 


number of Old and New, by President Angell 
of the same University. All the Faculty are 
satisfied with the experiment of educating the 
sexes together—it has worked better than was 
anticipated by the most sanguine—while the 
fears of those who opposed it have not been 
realized, and they have been converted to the 
wisdom of educating the sexes together. 





hold its second Bazar at Musie Hall, Boston, com- 
mencing Monday, Dec. 11, 1871, 

Three entertainments will be given on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, Dee. 11, 12 and 13. 
Particulars to be given hereafter through the press. 

This will be followed by a grand Fair, commencing 
Thursday, December 14, and ending Friday, Dec. 224. 

CHARLES W. SLACK, } 

Jviia Warp Howe, | 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, { 

Freperic H. Henshaw, | 

Lucy Stone, i 

Hewry B. BLacKWELL, | 
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Committee 
of Arrangements. 


Woman Suffrage Bazar Entertainments. 
Monpay Evexina, Dec. 11, 1871, 
Readings and Recitations, by 
Prov. J. W. CHURCHILL, 
Mrs. Lovise W. Foss, 
Mr. Groner B. Forp, 
with Organ Concert preceding, by Prof. Ryder 
Tvespay Evexine, Dec. 12, 1871, 
Lecture on Woman Suffrage, by 
Rev. W. H. H. Mornay, 
of Park-street church, Boston. 

Wepyespay Evenine, Dec. 13, 1871. 
Congratulatory meeting of friends of Woman Suffrage. 
Addresses by leading friends of the movement, in- 
terpersed with music by a choice chorus and orchestra 
under the direction of Prof. Eben Tourjee. 

Tickets for the three entertainments, with reserved 
seats, and a season admission to the Bazar, $1.50; ad- 
mission to a single entertainment, and a single admis- 
sien to Bazar, 50 cte. 

A grand concert will be given, in aid of the Bazar, 
at Brackett’s Hall, 409 Washington street, on Friday 
evening, Dec. 15th, at § o'clock. 

Isabel M. Stone, Soprano; Arthur F. Hills, Ten- 
or; F. D. Sprague, Basso; C. N. Allen, Violinist; 
J. A. Hills, Pianist, and musical directors. 

The above artists have generously given their ser- 
vices. 

Admission 50 cents, with reserved seat. 

sc-eintnemnniiamanae 
Supplementary Bazar Meeting. 

The weekly meeting for the Bazar, held on Wednes- 
day of this week, and announced as the /ast, adjourn- 
ed for another and supplementary meeting to be held 
on Tuesday, Dee. 12, at 11 A. M., in the usual rooms, 
No. 3 Tremont Place. 

All suggestions concerning arrangement of tables, 
departments, &c., should be then made to Mr. Vogl, 
chief marshal. It is hoped all /ast things will be then 
decided. L. M. THURSTON, Secretary. 

—_—_ orm -::C—O— - 

Wanted in the Bazar. 

The Bazar wants in its refreshment departnent the 
aid of a number of young ladies as waiters. 

Wao WILL VoLuNTEER? 

All those who come from a distance to assist at the 
tables will be boarded at the Bazar Restaurant and 
lodged by friends of the cause, if desired. 

Those willing to come and give their services should 
address Mrs. Win. S. Robinson, at this office. 

We look also for pledges of contributions to the Res- 
taurant, addressed in the same manner. 

Per order Executive Committee. P 4 

L. M. THURSTON, Secretary. 
2 - Seo —_—_ —--—- - - 
To the Friends of Woman Suffrage in New 
Hampshire. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Bazar, as has been | 


variously announced, in Boston, commencing Dec. 
lith. ‘There will bea New Hampshire table, and we 
urgently request contributions of all sorts of articles, 
that we may not be behind other States in the work. 
We expect to hear immediately from all quarters of 
the State, and anything intended for the New Hamp- 
shire table may be sent to Mrs. A. 8S. White, Concord, 
N.Hi., or to “The New Hampshire Table, Woman 
Suffrage Bazar,” Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Per order Ex. Com. New Hampshire Woman Suf- | 


frage Association. 


Call and See Us! 

The editors of the Woman's JoUuNAL are at home 
to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. till 2 P. M. 
At that time, some, if not all the editors, will be in 
the office of the Jour‘au, 3 Tremont place, to re- 
ceive whoever may call. Come and see us! 

Special Premiums. 

For ONE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Reseue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, ‘Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

Fifty Cents for Three Months! 

Un and aiter September Ist, until the end of the 
current year, we will furnish the Woman's JourRNAL 
to new subscribers for three months from date of sub- 
scription for fifty cents. 

The annual meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association,and the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, will give the paper unusual interest. 
Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 
seldom discontinue, we urge our friends to make a spe- 
cial effort to obtain campaign subscribers. We expect 
to add many thousand names to our list under this 
liberal arrangement. 

ta7~ For Noticcs of Meetings, see third column, 
fifth page. 

ia For Premium List see last page. 

pelacincnsoaetit 0a = 
tay Our Frienvs will confer a great favor upon 


us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen | 


in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 


- ~ oo 
Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
having undertaken a thorough canvass of the State, 
are now arranging twenty-four lectures per week 
through ouragent, Mr.B. W.Packarp. Any parties 
who are willing to couperate with us in getting upa 
lecture will please address Mr. B. W. Packard, care 


of Wonan’s JournaL, No. 8 Tremont place, Boston. | 


3y order Executive Committee. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Prez. 
JuLia Warp Howe, Chairman. 


South Carolina, the delegates did not bring 
credentials from an auxiliary State society, 
| and therefore, while they partook in the delib- 
erations, did not vote upon matters of busi- 
ness. 
' The proceedings were uniformly interesting 
| and harmonious. The annual report of the 
| chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
the verbal accounts given by the delegates 
from their respective localities, indicate a 
| steady and gratifying growth in public sent'- 
ment. The resolutions are strong and well con- 
sidered. In accordance with the wise advice 
of Mr. Garrison and others, they do not commit 
' the association either for, or against, woman’s 
right to vote under the Constitution as it is, 
The Convention regarded this as a purely le- 


gal question, upon which eminent lawyers dif- | 


fer, and which can only be decided by the Su- 
preme Court. But they wisely appeal to the 
| courts to decide all doubtful points of law in 
| favor of woman’s claim upon general grounds 
of equity. 
| The resolutions also call upon Congress to 
exercise its undoubted right to establish Wo- 
man Suffrage in the District of Columbia and 
| in all the Territories. The importance of this 
| measure has been too long overlooked. Dur- 
| ing the anti-slavery conflict, the prohibition of 
| Slavery in the Territories was for years the aim 
of the Free Soil party. It proved the entering 
wedge to the abolition of slavery everywhere. 
So, too, the establishment of manhood suf- 
frage in the District preceded its establishment 
everywhere by constitutional amendment. 





The political importance of prohibiting po- | 


| litical distinctions on account of sex, at the 
| very outset, in the organization of our infant 
| communities, is so great that Woman Suffra- 
gists may safely accept such legislation as a 
guarantee of complete success at no distant 
day. But while they urge Congress to take 
this great step, and while they carefully de- 
cline to relinquish any existing constitutional 
| claim, the Convention demand a Sixteenth 
Amendment as an explicit guarantee of wo- 
man’s equality. 

In regard to action by State Legislatures, 
the demand is equally explicit. The question 
of equal suffrage for woman in the election of 
President and Vice-President, also of munici- 
pal and town officers, is under the control of 
every State Legislature, and they are accord- 
ingly requested to confer suffrage in every case 
where no positive constitutional restriction 
exists, as well as to submit amendments to the 
| State Constitutions abolishing all political re- 
strictions whatever. 

The action of the annual meeting was also 
| eminently wise in rebuking the effort made in 
| certain quarters to associate Woman Suffrage 
with a demand for unlimited freedom of di- 
vorce. Ninety-nine out of a hundred suffra- 
| gists will approve the resolution which affirms 
| that Woman Suffrage, which means equality 
| in the home, means greater purity, fidelity and 
' constancy in marriage. 
The attendance upon the Convention by 
| citizens of Philadelphia was large and respec- 
, table. 
guments and addresses. The exercises of the 
| last evening were especially interesting, and 
marked by unusual intellectual and moral ele- 
vation. The vote of thanks offered by Mrs. 
| Howe to the press of Philadelphia was well 
| deserved, for the reports were fair and liberal. 
Those of the Associated Press, though neces- 
sarily brief, were exceedingly good. The pro- 
| verbial hospitality of the citizens of Philadel- 
| phia was beautifully manifested. Altogether, 
| the friends of the cause, from ocean to ocean, 
| have reason to congratulate themselves upon 
| the judicious and dignified action of their del- 
| egates, and may look forward with confidence 
to the future harmony and usefulness of the 
AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Our sanctum was made very pleasant, afew 
days ago, by a brief visit from Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, of the Michigan State University, 
at Ann Arbor. Like Robert Collyer, Prof. 
| Tyler carries with him somewhat of the spirit 
| of the free, enterprising, unprejudiced and un. 
| conventional Northwest, tempered and refined 
| in this Instance, by studious and scholarly hab- 
its of thought and observation. Quite a num- 
ber of visitors were present during Prof. Tyler's 
| call, for it was Monday, our reception day. 
| The conversation very soon turned on the 
| coéducation of the sexes. Our readers know 
| that in the State University of Michigan, as in 
| all the Western State Universities, women are 
| admitted to all departments, law, medicine 
| and all, on equal terms with men—and that in 

the Michigan University, the grade of scholar- 
| Ship and the course of study are equal to those 
of Harvard. In answer to inquiries from all 
| quarters, Prof. Tyler reiisserted what he pub- 
lished over his own signature in one of the 





The evenings were devoted to able ar- | 


“How does it work to bring men and women 
into the same college for study ?” asked a skep- 
tical inquirer. 

“Just as it works to place men and women in 
the world together,” replied the Professor. “If 
the Lord dared do that in the beginning, in 
a wholesale way, we need not fear to follow his 
methods as we are doing in the college.’’ 

We learned in the course of the conversation 
the following facts. That the best Greek scholar 
in the University, where are twelve or fifteen 
hundred male students, and seventy women 
students, is a woman—Miss Stockwell, of the 
senior class. Miss Stockwell, who was the 
first woman admitted to Ann Arbor two years 
ago, fitted young men for college, before she 
was herself allowed admission, and is, in many 
respects, a very remarkable woman. We knew 
of her ability and scholarship during our resi- 
dence in the West, before Michigan University 
admitted women, and while she was seeking 
entrance. 

Another interesting fact is this. The Profes- 
sor of Civil Engineering has been in the habit of 
propounding to the Sophomore class, every 
year, a mathematical problem,—a sort of pons 
asinorum,—as a test of their ability. Notonce 
during the fifteen years that the University 
has existed has any member of the Sophomore 
class been equal to its solution. Fifteen hun- 
dred male Sophomores have essayed to cross 
this pons, but have not been able. This year, 
there is a Miss White, of Kentucky, in the 
Sophomore class, and when the problem had 
been propounded as usual, more as a matter of 
course than with the expectation that it could 
be solved, she alone, of all the class, handed in 
the solution, with only one flaw in the pro- 
cesses by which she had wrought it out. 

The Professor was surprised, and said to Miss 
White, who had no idea she was accomplish- 
ing any remarkable feat, “You have done what 
fitteen hundred men have tried, but have fail- 
ed todo. There is one defect in your method, 
—that corrected, you will be victorious.’’ She 
took her solution to her seat, and before the 
close of the recitation discovered her error, cor- 
rected it, and received the credit attaching to 
the deed. 

The best graduate from the Law School Jast 
year was a woman, whose skill in conducting 
a “moot court” on the day of her graduation 
was trumpeted throughout the country. We 
are not so unfair as to demand that ail wo- 
men shall be judged by the seventy now in 
Michigan University. For we know, by per- 
sonal observation, and in other ways, that the 
women who are now entering college, in the 
face of the skepticism, in some instances ob- 
loquy, insult, derision and ridicule, attending 
it, are women cast in a heroic mould—grand 
women by nature, who tower up out of the 
mediocrity of humanity, as a hint to the pos- 
sibilities of womanhood. 

One thing farther was elicited by this con- 
versation. “We are told that your seventy 
women students are remarkable for personal 
homeliness of face,” said alady, “and ungrace- 
fulness of figure, and awkwardness of man- 

er.”? 

bs “No,” said the Professor, “the contrary is 
true. Our women students are pretty, have 
youth, personal beauty, and attractiveness, as a 
rule, though there are exceptions to this as to all 
rules. And the observation of strangers who 
visit us is astonishment at seeing so many 
beautiful women students, who are intensely 
interested in the robuster studies of the col- 
lege curriculum.” 

The same report comes from all the fifty 
colleges now open to women. ‘To say that it 
works well for Western women to enter these 
colleges, but will not for Eastern women, is 
refuted by Prof. Tyler’s assertion that a large 
part of the women students in Michigan Uni- 
versity come from the East. Massachusetts 
expatriates all her scholarly daughters who de- 
sire larger advantages than are afforded by 
her present schools for women. ‘Two Massa- 
chusetts girls, fitted for college, refused first 
by Harvard, and then by Amherst, are to-day 
preparing to leave their fathers’ houses, in 
their eighteenth and nineteenth year, and go 
out to Ann Arbor, to obtain the education 
they earnestly desire, but which Massachusetts 
| grants only to her sons. Shame on this injus- 
tice to women, practiced by the leading State 
| of the Union! 
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The following telegram was published re- 
cently in the New York Globe :-— 
| CHEYENNE, Nov. 17.—A final vote was 

reached in the House to-day on bill No. 4, en- 
titled, “An Act to Repeal the Woman Suttirage 
Law.” The bill was introduced by C. S. Cas- 
tle. of Anita County. 

The votes stood: Ayes-—Blair, Castle, Day- 
ton, Friend, Kay, Kendall, Sheeks, Pease and 
Wilson, all Democrats. 

Nays—Brown, Haley and Nickerson, all 
Republicans. 

We recently published an extract from Gov. 








ductive of such good results, Still, it having 
worked against a class of unscrupulous politi- 
cians, and defeated their wicked machinations, 
they now are determined on the repeal of the 
“act” giving women in Wyoming the fran- 
chise. A report which needs confirmation, but 
which the opponents of Woman Suffrage are 
“rolling as asweet morsel under their tongues,” 
comes to us, that the Governor has signed 
the “bill” repealing the suffrage “act.’’ 
Ifhe has done so, he shows himself to be a weak 
man, after having just stated that the law had 
been very beneficial in the Territory, and in 
his judgment ought not to be repealed. The 
testimony is cumulative, from every source, 
that the law has done good, and that continu- 
ally. It has defeated the bad purposes of 
scheming politicians, and “that’s what’s the 
matter.’ Inthe Laramie Daily Sentinel, of 
Nov. 24th, we find a report of a speech, from 
Hon. C. W. Downey, delivered in the Council 
on this question, and in speaking of the good 
effects of the law, he says :— 

“Crime has been punished; reforms have 
been established ; courts have ceased tobe a 
mockery ; lechery is no longer at a premiun.” 

So important is Mr. Downey’s testimony, he 
being on the ground and observing the work- 
ings of the law, that wegive the fullowing ex- 
tract from his speech, as we find it reported 
in the Laramie Sentinel :— 

Wyoming, the newest of the Territories, has 
tried an experiment upon an issue, which has 
been gathering strength and importance by 
slow degrees, until now, whenit is about to be 
rolled upon the nation as a national question, 
for national action and national decision, we 
tind the Democratic party endeavoring to im- 
pede the progress of this mighty refurm. But 
all theie efforts to suppress its advancement 
will be as vain and futile as were those of the 
ola Danish King Canute, who endeavored to 
make the ocean waves obey his mandate, and 
although this great reform may to-day, so 
far as actual results are concerned, appear as 
insignificant as a flake of snow, fresh driven 
from the frosty clouds on high, it will speedily 
roll and revolve itself into an avalanche that 
will annihilate and sweep away all opposition. 

If there is any one thing which, more than 
another, has given positiveness to the reputa 
tion and character of Wyoming, it is her early 
recognition and favorable consideration of 
female suffrage as a coming issue. It is now 
proposed to declare its demerits and repudiate 
it, without a thorough and exhaustive trial, in 
the very infancy of the experiment. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I would avoid, if possible, in 
the discussion of this question, any allusion to 
party lines. Whether it stands or falls, it is in 
its nature above the throes of ordinary party 
strife, and should stand upon its own merits. 
But what is the history of the experiment? 
Two years ago a Democratic Legislature passed 
a law giving the females the right to vote and 
hold office, as a strict party measure. 

The Republicans accepted the enactment and 
in goud faith aided in an impartial trial of the 
result. With the efficient aid of female suf- 
frage, a Republican delegate to Congress was 
chosen at the ensuing election. 

At the Territorial Legislature the first effort 
of this Democratic majoriy is to project the 
repeal, as a strict party measure, of the law 
which at the last Legislature they enacted as a 
strict party measure. i 

Be it remembered that this is not an ordina- 
ry question of policy, but the suppression of a 
right of one-half of our people, and the better 
half. I would not impugn the motives of any 
party or of any man, but I must condemn that 
legislation. which degrades the high privilege 
of the elective franchise to the level of party 
schemes, and remorselessly grants or suppresses, 
for the accomplishment of party ends, and be- 
comes a fit object **For the hand of scorn to 
point his slow, unmoving finger at.” 

Let us look further into the history of the 
experiment. Woman, true to her nobler and 
better impulses than man’s, ornated with po- 
litical and oflicial privileges, has proven the 
foe of vice, corruption and debauchery. Crime 
has been punished, reforms have been estab- 
lished, courts have ceased to be a mockery, 
lechery is no longer at a premium. Are we, 
as men, restice under these changes? Is it be- 
cause these changes have transpired that we 
would now repeal the law? Does the higher 
light of womanly virtue and purity too much 
display our own deformity ? 

Progress encounters carping adversaries at 
every stride, and these adversaries are not 
without plausible and often cogent argument. 
Substantial reforms cannot trauspire with one 
accord, They must be first broached to be de- 
rided; then urged to be considered; then 
striven for to be adopted, and then tested to 
be established or repudiated, to the measure 
of their merits or demerits. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Perhaps there is no volume in English print 
more valuable—none we can so ill-spare, not 
only from our private book-shelves, but from 
our language itself, as Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. A good dictionary may be called 
an armory of language—a storehouse wherein 
more than a hundred thousand implements of 
speech are properly arranged, classified, their 
history traced, and their several uses minutely 
described. In this character, none can excel 
Webster’s, in its latest editions. 
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Through some inexplicable delay somewhere 
we have only just received the detailed account 
of the “Proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association’ 
held in Philadelphia. We could have made 
up the report from materials'in hand, but we 
waited for the promised official minutes—sure 
of their arrival in time, until it was too late 
even to make up a report, and still they came 
not. Our readers will find them on the inside 
of this week’s paper, where they are published 
in full, and with accuracy. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


For a full report of the late annual meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
see the inside of this paper. 

The sweet poem entitled “Little Margery,’’ 
by Sarah L. Joy, which appeared in last week’s 
JOURNAL, should have been credited to the 

“outh’s Companion. 

The admirable reports that have appeared 
regularly of our weekly Bazar meetingsshould 
have borne the signature of L. M. Thurston, 
Secretary of the Bazar, by whom they are 
written. 


The New York World, in a recent article on 
dress, says: “The average weight, all the year 
round, of women’s clothing, which is support- 
ed from the waist, is between ten and fifteen 
pounds, Are weak backs a wonder?” 


Mary H. Graves is to be ordained pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Mansfield, Mass., on 
the 14th inst., at 2 o’clock P.M. Sermon by 
Rev. W. H. Cudworth, of East Boston. Sub- 
ject, “One in Christ Jesus.”’ The Right Hand 
of Fellowship will be given by Rev. Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh. . 


It turns out that the one woman in New 
York who succeeded in voting at the last elec- 
tion, while all the others who tried failed, and 
who voted for “Boss Tweed,” was a man dress- 
ed in woman’s clothes. That explains the 
milk in that cocoa-nut. If she (he) had not 
been known to be a man, she (he) would not 
have been allowed to vote. 


One of the most valuable and interesting of 
our exchanges is the Malden Mirror—a large 
paper packed so full of readable matter, and 
containing so much information, that we ney- 
er fail to read it, and never fail to find in its 
columns something worth preserving. It 
ought to have a large circulation, for it deserves 
it, and the noble stand taken by its editor in 
the movement for the elevation of woman 
gives it a strong claim on the patronage of wo- 
man. 


The Universalist has two betes noirs—Uni- 
tarianism and Woman Suffrage, and between 
these two it is kept in a perpetual condition of 
belligerence. This week, it fights Unitarian- 
ism through long, dreary columns, with every 
weapon in the armory of the church militant. 
Next week, it will again roll up its sleeves, and 
“pitch into” Woman Suffrage, visiting it with 
‘apostolic blows and knocks,” which have the 
effect of a mental movement cure, making it 
the stronger for the pummeling. 


The Review, a weekly paper published in 
Des Moines, Iowa, has the following good 
words for a woman candidate for office: —“Miss 
Lois Martin, a teacher in the Pella schools, 
who had the misfortune of losing a foot two or 
three years ago, will be a candidate before the 
next House of Representatives for the position 
of engrossing clerk. She is highly spoken of 
by the Blade, and no doubt she could perform 
the duties of the office as well as the majority 
of the able-bodied men who are now inter- 
viewing members fur that and similar positions. 
We say give the women an equal chance for 
the clerkships, and thus enlarge their opportu- 
nities for employment and information.” 

The Unitarians have one ordained woman 
occupying one of their pulpits, and are ready 
to extend generous hospitality to others who 
are qualified to enter the profession, and are 
desirous to identify themselves with their de- 
nominational interests. The cordial welcome 
which Mrs. Burleigh has received from Uni- 
tarians has been most gratifying. She has 
been received with most heartfelt sympathy by 
the clergymen of her church and by the press. 
She has been invited to preach the leading 
sermon before Unitarian Conferences, and 
some of the eminent Unitarian ministers of 
Boston invite her to their pulpits and await 
her coming. 

A recent letter from a student at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., has the following :— 
“The subject of admitting women into the in- 
stitution is being seriously considered by the 
trustees. Mr. Sage has offered to build a large 
boarding-house for young ladies if the trustees 
will admit them on an equal footing with 
young men; this with some other offers which 
he makes, it is thought, will result in their be- 
ing admitted. I think a majority of the most in- 
telligent students think favorably of the plan.” 
Surely the women will not troubie the Amherst 
boys, who have voted against the admission of 
women, when they can enter Cornell, where 
“the most intelligent” will welcome them. 


Mrs. A. G. Woolson, writing from Windham, 
Me., gives us the following item, which is 
worth making a note of. Shesays:—‘‘A friend 
of mine who has been exhuming the records of 
an old military company of Portland, Me., in 
his historical researches, finds this recorded as 
the tenth regular toast read at their anniversa- 
ry dinner in 1831, after an oration by the late 
Senator Fessenden. 

“ ‘Our slaves and our women, (tautology). 
Emancipation of both! If women made laws, 
would men be free?” 

“This seems to me a remarkable sentiment, 
considering that it was uttered in the State of 
Maine and forty years ago.” 

The testimony is uniform and emphatic in 


regard to the good results of Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming Territory, and yet the law is said 
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to be repealed by a strict party vote in the Leg- 
islature, the Democrats repealing the “act,” as 
it has not worked in their favor! The fullow- 
ing is from the Wyoming Tribune of Nov. 25th, 
published in Cheyenne :— 


Has Woman Suffrage been a failure in this 
Territory? If it has, man suffrage has also 
been a failure, for no one,not even the most 
bitter opponent of Woman Suffrage, cau deny 
that woman has exercised her new rights in 
this Territory as wisely as man. For the 
sake of reform we urge our Legislature to leave 
the law as it now is, at least fur two years long- 
er. There are good men and women all over 
the land that are the firm advocates of Woman 
Suffrage. There are Democrats and Republi- 
cans who want to give it a fair trial. Let us 
not, as a Territory, condemn that which has 
ae proved to be a failure. Let us be just to 
all. 


The American Citizen, published in Lowell, 
speaking of the probability that the Woman 
Suffrage “act,” in Wyoming Territory, would 
be repealed, says :— 

The measure was originally adopted as a 
ood joke by a Democratic Legislature, who 
ad no thought of the bill being signed by the 

Governor. But the Governor signed the bill 
immediately, and the women of Wyoming were 
legal voters. The women who have availed 
themselves of this privilege generally voted the 
Republican ticket, at least so think the Demo- 
crats, who are now trying toundo their work. 
This point is mooted here: the women who 
have exercised the elective franchise deny the 
right of the Legislature to repeal the act, and 
they will have the matter carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. They as- 
sume that honest legal voters cannot be right- 
fully disfranchised. 


Politicians have sometimes spoken con- 
temptuously of the ignorant and uneducated 
classes as “voting machines.” We are indebted 
to the Tribune for the fullowing account of a 
wonderful invention which is recommended to 
some of the numerous aspirants for legislative 
honors:—“‘We read wonderful things of the 
Talking Machine of Prof. Faber, lately exhib- 
ited in Philadelphia, You see a highly orna- 
mented table, and upon it is a lifeless head 
which pronounces all the letters and elementa- 
ry sounds of the English language, with phrases 
of six and eight words in French, German and 
English. Several years ago we advocated in 
these columns the adoption of one or more ma- 
chines to do the talking in the national Con- 
gress; and now, just as we were congratulat- 
ing ourselves upon a device which appeared, at 
first blush, to meet the case exactly, we are 
told, to our bitter disappointment, that the 
Faber contrivance is defective in its sounding 
of the letter ‘I.’ This is fatal (unless it can be 
improved) to its use by our Representatives, 
who would be nothing if not capable of sound- 
ing the personal pronoun in a rotund and for- 
tissimo way.” 


Dr. Miner, President of Tufts College, said 
recently in the presence of ladies, two of whom 
desire admission to a first class-college, “When 

Jifty young ladies, duly qualified, desire to en- 
ter Tufts College, there is no doubt but they 
will be admitted.” One young lady, duly quali- 
fied, sought admission to Tufts, not very long 
since, aud was refused on the ground that 
there was no accommodation for her. Here 
comes a question of arithmetic. If there is 
not accommodation for one young lady, how 
can there be for fifty? It strikes us that 
Tufts College is “taking on airs,” considering 
that it has not had an existence of a quarter of 
a century, has not graduated over one hun- 
dred and fifty young men, and has never yet 
graduated a class of twenty. It will be a long 
day before fifly young ladies will apply for ad- 
mission to Tufts. For the girls who want to 
go to college now seek entrance to first-class 
colleges, where their educational advantages 
will be of the highest character, and they will 
go to the Michigan State University, in Ann 
Arbor, a thousand miles away, as forty or fifty 
Eastern girls have done, rather than enter a 
second, third, or fourth-rate iustitution nearer 
home. 


it is not true—the story going the rounds of 
the press—that Hon. Geo. W. Julian has re- 
pudiated Woman Suffrage because of the loose 
and immoral doctrines taught by the Wood- 
hull-Claflin-Tilton clique, who demand the ab- 
Olition of legal marriage, joined with free di- 
vorce, as the great good to be attained by Wo- 
man Suffrage. It is only Hon. Jas. A. Gar- 
field who has proved himself so weak a broth- 
er. We suppose he would have repudiated 
Christianity, had he lived in the days of Christ, 
when Peter denied his Master, and Judas be- 
trayed him. A- Western Orthodox minister 
was sent to the State Prison last week, for a 
crime. Shall we therefore conclude that all 
ministers are criminals and Christianity licen- 
tious in its tendency? A clergyman in Tip- 
ton, Ind., in the last five months, has buried 
his first wife, become engaged to three women, 
married one of them, got a divorce from her, 
been sued for breach of promise by another, 
and been suspended from the ministry. He 
has just married the woman who was suing 
him, and joined a different church, and thinks 
now of retiring from public life. Shall we, be- 
eause of this man, condemn all ministers ? 


The Universalist thinks that when Robert 
Collyer prayed the Lord “to bless and strength- 
en the men, but leave the women just as they 
are,” his prayer was “intended for the ears of 

. the ladies and not for the Lord.’’ The Uni- 


versalist has not penetrated to the secret of 
that prayer, and with its peculiar make-up, 
probably never will. Robert Collyer is a nota- 
ble exponent of John Stuart Mill’s rule, that 
“men judge all women by the women with 
whom they are most intimately associated— 
their mothers, sisters, wives, &c.” Robert Coll- 
yer’s affluent nature has drawn around him the 
noblest types of human nature—both among 
men and women. His large and generous hu- 
manity has the effect to develop the best quali- 
ties in those with whom he is associated, and 
he judges women by the women whom he 
knows, and of whom he sees most. The Uni- 
versalist cannot be expected to see with Rob- 
ert Collyer’s eyes. If the “American recipe 
for popularity” quoted by the Universalist be 
correct, that to be popular one must have “tact 
in complimenting the ladies, and the more pre- 
posterous the compliment the better,” what 
an unpopular sheet the Universalist must be! 
For it ignores women in the main, except 
when it finds an occasion to condemn, to find 
fault, or, more generally, to sneer—a sneer be- 
ing the big gun of the Universalist, 


Miss Alta M. Hewlett is a martyr tothe law 
of Illinois. She had studied law, and passed 
a successful examination, but coming befvre 
the courts was denied the right to practice, 
and now if something isn’t done she will be 
let loose as a lecturer to tell of the brutality of 
man. 

And this is all the Tribune has to say of a 
decision which denies a competent woman the 
right to practice law in the Illinois courts. It 
tosses off in an I-don’t-care style, a few sen- 
tences actually in contempt of woman, instead 
of a word concerning the injustice of the law. 
If the courts had denied a man the right to 
practice law, or had there been any Constitu- 
tion or statute abridging his right to practice 
in the courts, would not the Tribune have had 
something to “‘tell of the brutality of man,’ 
or of the injustice of the law? Or, if women 
had thus tegally abridged the rights of man, 
would not the Tribune have had something to 
say about the brutality of woman? Letussee 
how Mr. Greeley puts it when he is proscribed, 
or when efforts are made to injure his politi- 
cal aspirations. In the Tribune of Nov. 27th, 
Mr. Greeley, speaking of the possibility of him- 
self being the next Presidential candidate, 
says:— 

We respectfully protest against the acrimo- 
ny, the malevolence, the proscriptive venom, 
manifested by certain journals which have 
been set on to clear the field of all intruders. 


Ah! It makes quite a difference when the 
Tribune ox is gored! Instead of engaging in 
it, why did not the Tribune “protest against the 
acrimony, the malevolence, the proscriptive 
venom, manifested by certain journals,” dur- 
ing the recent campaign in this State? Mr. 
Greeley is now being paid in the same coin 
that he dealt out to others over the political 
counter, and his article shows clearly enough 
that he prefers to hand it out rather than re- 
ceive it back. 

Our Brooklyn friends are having a hard 
time battling with the enemies of hunest sutf- 
frage. The men who have stuffed the ballot- 
boxes are now stealing the fraudulent returns, 
both originals and duplicates. Where their 
enemies both lie and steal, honest men fight 
with unequal weapons. 

So says the New York Tribune in a receut 
issue, and we wonder why it does not demand 
that the ballot shall be taken from men who so 
terribly abuse their privileges. This is the rea- 
son assigned for having taken the ballot from 
the women of New Jersey! It is asserted by 
the opponents of woman’s enfranchisement, 
that women in that State behaved very naugh- 
tily at the polls, that they disguised themselves, 
and repeated their votes, and all that, and so 
their rights and privileges were abridged as a 
proper punishment. We'll admit it all—though 
facts do not justify all that our opponents have 
said about the New Jersey women. If the bal- 
lot ought to have been taken from women be- 
cause they abused their privileges, as claimed, 
why not deal precisely so with men for the 
same reason? The Zyvibune tells us how men 
voters not only stuffed the ballot-boxes, but 
how they steal the fraudulent returns. Why 
not demand that the ballot be taken from these 
lying, thieving men? Ah! gentlemen, it is be- 
cause you are unfair and unjust towards wo- 
men that you discriminate against ‘them, and 
make laws that bear heavily and sometimes 
oppressively upon them. You have one mode 
of reasoning for women and another for men. 
We protest against this injustice and inequality. 








The weekly meeting of the General Com- 
mittee for the Bazar was deferred by Thanks- 
giving to Friday, Dec. 1st. Mrs. Howe was 
present and presided. 

Several gifts were announced, a sewing-ma- 
chine from the Davis Sewing Machine Co., 
and dry goods trom Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
Churchill, Watson & Co., and Eben Dale, of 
Dale Bros. 

It was voted that to Mrs. Robinson be left 
the decision concerning the supply of tea and 
coffee. 

The Bazar Café will be open every day and 
evening throughout the fair, and from 12 to 2 
the Tremont street entrance will admit our 
gentlemen friends who may wish to patronize 
Mrs. Robinson’s department. 





Prof. Clarke offered his time and services in 





aid of the Bazar. It is also expected that the 


Gazette will contain something from his pen. | 


Mr. Vogl suggested the importance of a de- 


partment fur checking the wraps of guests. | 


It was voted to arrange a cloak-room where 
guests can have their garments checked and 
taken care of fur a consideration of five cents. 

The photograph table has secured an addi- 
tion to its attractions in the aid of E. S. Bart- 
lett, card-writer at the Parker House, who wil] 
be present daily from five to nine, and furnish 
elegant visiting cards for ladies and gentle- 
men, 

Mr. Vogl, chief marshal, being present, 
much time was devoted to planning and ar- 
ranging the various tables in the hall. 

The meeting adjourned to 11 A. M. on 
Wednesday, Dec. 6th, when reports from ta- 


bles are expected 
Mrs. Springer + exhibit in the Bazar, an 
attractive displ ornamental work, far ex- 


ceeding that of last year, comprising her orig- 
inal system of variegated foliage in wax, wax 
statuary, flowers, fruits, baskets, crosses, etc. 
Specimens of her improved sheet wax, with- 
out the objectionable articles heretofore used, 
she wil! sell at wholesale prices. Also decal. 
comanie, from the original designs of herself 
and daughter, and a complete set of Prang’s 
chromo flower subjects; holly wood, opal 
vases, illuminating diaphanie, and new prepa- 
rations for using wax, with free instructions 
for their use, water colors, pastels, &c. 

Rhode Island, which has long been terra in- 
cognita for Bazar officers, has at last declared 
herself. She will avail herself of the opportu- 
nity offered as a guest in our Bazar. 

Ohio travails in great anguish, and is sure of 
nothing. But Mrs. Janney writes that a little 
has been done, and she will telegraph a final re- 
port onthe 8th. We yet hope to sce that beau- 
tiful State fairly represented in the Bazar. 

In our immediate vicinity, interest waxes 
strong, and preparations are going on rapidly. 
L. M, T. 


- ee 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 


The American Naturalist for November 
contains an interesting account, extracted from 
Nature (London), of a scientific class fur teach- 
ers lately assembled at the South Kensington 
(England) Museum, under the instruction of 
Professor Huxley and his assistants. The ob- 
ject was to test the practicability of a more 
thorough training for scientific teachers. The 
expenses of applicants were paid by govern- 
ment. Thirty-nine appeared, including one 
lady. 

The course of instruction occupied six weeks, 
“vet, by dint of hard work, was made to take 
in more than many a six-months course.” 
The students attended daily (except Sunday) 
from 10 A. M. to41-2 P.M. Professor Hux- 
ley lectured daily, and “the remainder of the 
day was employed in dissection, microscopic 
work and demonstrations, in carrying out 
which Prof. Huxley was assisted by Prof. Mi- 
chael Foster, Prof. Rutherford and Mr. Ray 
Lankester.” The work each day was connect- 
ed with the day’s lecture, and each student had 
to send in full reports and drawings as the re- 
sult of the day’s work. The course of study is 
given in detail, and must have been intensely 
interesting to any studious person, including 
the first principles of vegetable and animal life, 
investigated by aid of the most advanced 
methods and processes of modern science, 

Two prizes—which were two powerful mi- 
croscopes, similar to those used by the mem- 
bers of the class—were offered to ‘‘the students 
who should be considered to have done best 
during the course, especial weight being given 
to excellence in the practical work, as judged 
both by observation of the student when at 
work, and by the reports sent in.” It will in- 
terest the readers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 
—and also those erudite young gentlemen in 
our colleges who fear that the presence of wo- 
men will bring down their standard of study— 
to know that one of these prizes was gained by 
the only woman among the thirty-nine. The 
writerin Nature comments as follows :— 

“It is exceedingly interesting to find that no 
difficulty was experienced in going over all 
these matters in a class which was not confin- 
ed to men alone, and most heartily do we hope 
to see in the future a larger proportion of wo- 
men engaged in this and other branches of 
scientific study. ‘Those who imagine that wo- 
men have sume innate incapacity, and assert 
that, if admitted to classes now limited to men, 
they would be unable to profit by them, or 
would hinder the progress of the class by the 
greater attention they would require in order 
to keep them to the level of male students, 
may take this fact to heart—one of the micro- 
scopes offered as a prize for the best work done 
and the best record of the lectures and the 
day’s work, was adjudged simply upon the 
merits of her reports and work to the one lady 
among the thirty-nine students who formed 
the class. On the other hand, this fact will 
probably stimulate that unavowed feeling, akin 
to the trade’s-union’s hostility to competition, 
which is the cause of the arbitrary exclusion 
of half of the community from our greatest ed- | 
ucational institutions.” T. W. i. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Preaching by Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan. 
Mrs. Cora L. V.‘fappan, author of “Hesperia,” for 
many years before the public as a lecturer, will preach 
every Sunday at 7} o’clock P. M., at Lyric Hall, 6th 
Avenue and 42d street, New York. Opening services 
to-morrow (Sunday) evening, during which Mrs. C. 
B. Wilbour and Mrs. Mary F. Davis will deliver ad- 








dresses. The public are invited. 
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MACHINE. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 


LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willeox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in my 


udgment does not approach this in utility.” 


“Fanny Fern.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with Nerves; and I 
machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. 


fess that the t WHIR ofa 
T have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Si 





Sewing Machines’—the Name attracted me—SiLeNr!’ I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 


erating.”’ 


“Fanny Fern.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mas. Hunry Warp Brecuen, of Brooklyn, ina letter to the inventor of the “‘Self-Sewer,” says :—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, an1 Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcox & Gibbs 
more frequently, thinking’ it far superior to any other I have yet tried.”’ 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it, Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twanty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house fo dowh/e-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visite 


me.” 
Noy. 25. 


Mrs, L. M. Peass, Five Points Mission, New York. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Massepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


June 10. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 6m 











BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Or Constant and Permanent Value, 


—is— 


WEBSTER’s 


New Illustrated Dictionary, 
For Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 
GET THE BEsT. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


10,000 Words & Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
$000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12, 


“Whenever I wish to ascertain exact definitions, I 
consult it, and that is quite often.’’—Vice President 
Colfax, Oct, 28, 1871. 


“Almost faultless definitions, orthography and pro- 
nunciation, and the numerous additions in the body 
of the work, render it a production of the rarest ex- 
cellence and an invaluable aid to every student of the 
English language. No student or literary man in our 
country, at the present day, can aflurd to be without 
i, Pool, Unie, N. Carolina, Nov, 10, 

ak. 


A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man, What library is cem- 
plete without the best English Dictionary? 


ALSO 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Quarto. 600 Engravings. Price $5, 
“The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million.” —American Educational Month- 
ly. 
Published by G, & C.MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


Dee. 9. Sold by all Booksellers. 2t 
VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


For 1872. 


Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Two Colors, on superb Tinrep PAPER.—— 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, &c, 
—tThe handsomest and best Floral Guide 
in the World. All for Ten Cents, to 
those who think of buying Seeds.——Not a 
quarter the cost-——200,000 sold of 1871. Ad- 
dress James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dec.9. 3t 


PRIZES > 








| of $15, $10 and $5 worth are offered for the three 


best conundrums that shall be sent for the Bazar 
GAZETTE. 

These conundrums must be sent in before the 3d of 
December, and 

DURING THE BAZAR ~ 

announcements will be made of the successful ones, 
The prizes will consist of gifts of the above value, se- 
lected from the attractions of the Bazar by a commit- 
tee chosen for that purpose. 

Per order General Committee. 

L. M. THURSTON, Secretary. 





HEALTH, ECONOMY, GOOD LIVING. 
Just published, a revised and enlarged edition of 
MRS. CORNELIUS’ 


COOK BOOK 


—AND— 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS’ FRIEND. 


12mo. Price, $1.50. Interleaved (a leafof blank paper 
for additional receipts between every two leaves of 
the book), $2.25. 

Since the first publication of Mrs. Cornelius’ book 
it has steadily grown in favor, and the publishers feel 
warranted in asserting that no book on the subject has 
attained 80 wide and deserved popularity. 

It is not only an always reliable Cook Book, but also 
covers the whole circle of Household duties, and is an 
accepted authority on the subject of which it treats. 

This new edition is considerably enlarged in its va- 
rious departments, and is now more eminently than 
ever a complete Household Guide. 

The interleaved edition is specially commended to 
the attention of Young Housekeepers. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
Publishers, 
Dec. 9. 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 3t 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Riau’ or SUFFRAGE. ° 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Lucy Srons, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand T. W. HiaGinson, Associate Editors. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tue WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutirage who wish .to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of -n<:vyidual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the tem; and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekiy paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig. 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
‘The JOURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 


ad 
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TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
cents. 





Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tak New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tuk AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork, 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremout 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its_edé*orial management, 
must be addressed to M+~~ ~aVERMORE, Editor. 

Letters containing ... tances, and relating to the 
business department o1 the paper, must be ressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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Poetry, | 





—_——— 


exquisite verses are from one of ‘Esther | 
ynn’s Love-Letters” in Scribner's for December.) 


Three, only three, my darling, 
Separate, solemn, slow ; 
Not like the swift and joyous ones 
We used to know 
When we kissed because we loved each other, 
Simply to taste love's sweet, 
And lavished our kisses as the summer 
Lavishes heat ;— l 
But as they kiss whose hearts are wrung, | 
When hope and fear are spent, 
And nothing is left to give, except 1 
A sacrament! | 
First of the three, my darling, 
Is sacred unto pain; 
We have hurt each other often; 
We shall again, 
When we pine because we miss each other, 
And do not understand 
How the written words are so much colder 
Than eye and hand. 
I kiss thee, dear, for all such pain 
Which we may give or take; 
Buried, forgiven, before it comes 
For our love’s sake! 
The second kiss, my darling, 
Is full of joy’s sweet thrill; 
We have blessed each other always ; 
We always will. 
We shall reach until we feel each other, 
Past all of time and space; 
We shall listen till we hear each other 
In every place; 
The earth is full of messengers, 
Which love sends to and fro; 
I kiss thee, darling, for all joy 
Which we shall know! 
The last kiss, oh, my darling, 
My love—I cannot see 
Through my tears, as I remember 
What it may be. 
We may die and never see each other, 
Die with no time to give 
Any sign that our hearts are faithful 
To die, as live. 
Token of what they will not see | 
Who see our parting breath, 
This one last kiss, my darling, seals 
The seal of death! 





LITTLE ISABEL. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


A blue, clear, balmy twilight. Now and then 
Soft wind made all the garden leafage stir, 

And sent sweet wafts of rose and cyclamen 
In through the still room, where we watched 

by her. 

A single great white star was hanging clear 
Over the damask sunset. We knew well 

That sure as even this star must disappear, 
So sleep must soon find little Isabel. 


And now the west grew paler, and the star 
Sank lower, lower, and the night was come. 
Through the wide-open window, seen afar, 
We watched those glooming heavens, white- 
faced and dumb. 
Presently little Isabel’s weak hand 
Moved gently, and she called a name, At 
this— 
A summons more than any king’s command— 
Two lips met hers in a close, eager kiss ; 
Just then, behind some dead-black distant 
trees, 
The star dropt, hidden wholly. While it fell 
There came a long, wild murmur from the 
breeze, 
And peace was with our little Isabel. 
—Independent. 


TEARS, 


There’s a tear in the eye, all unbidden it comes, 
In response to quick sympathy’s call; 
O check not the gathering drop at its source, 
Let it flow for the sorrows of all. 
There’s a tear in the voice that words cannot | 
express, 
Which moves feelings beyond our control, | 





And the sweetest of singers withoutit, alas! | 
Cannot touch the deep springs of the soul. 


There’s a tear in the heart, which a sorrow 
reveals 
That is born with us never to die; 
°Tis a grief which will haunt us in happiest | 
hours; 
With unsatisfied longings we sigh. 


earth, 
And all pleasures are kindred to pain, 
delights ; 
We aspire, though we may not attain. 
—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


oo 


~ ASSURANCE, 


When from the peeled husk of March, in bliss, | stupid that neither Margaret nor Ie 


The pretty April comes to life and sings, 
We know the sweet May, yet a chrysalis, 


THREE KISSES OF FAREWELL. | 


the world outside, 
; danced merrily in the polished steel; the | 
! . Py * — P | F - ‘ 
flowers bloomed in the jardinie re, and the | tle girl!” Laura quite lost all consciousness. 
| place looked a thorough nest of warmth and | 


| face and graceful figure of the young widow, 


| into the fire, her thoughts flown far away from 


| ed why they had not heard from him for so 
| long, and when he was coming back, and then 
| she remembered how amazed they had all been 
| when he had so suddenly made up his mind to 
go to New Zealand. “It was just after Mar- 
| garet and I were engaged, too,” she thought, 
| “and how sad it was, and unlike himself, that 


| dear Tom, he was horribly cross those last 
| few days; I always have wondered since if he 


‘ | could have been in love with some girl who 
Yet uwthough we can find no pure joy upon | was not kind to him. 


: ; | 
We know that deep longings bring deepest | could not call to mind any one, “unless, indeed 





dtliscellany, 
WOMAN'S _BLINDN ESS. 


Why Tom Ferrars went to New Zealand. 


Little Mrs. Conway sat by the fire in her | 


- . ¥ “ 4 *k Ce | . 
cosy drawing-room, at 4 o'clock one December | two locomotives, 


afternoon. Darkness and fog were hiding all 
but the glowing firelight | 


comfort, all the more homelike for the fair 
as, with her book on her lap, she sat gazing 


the perplexities of Mr. Trollope’s heroine. She 
was the only child of a colonel in the Indian 
army. Her mother died when she was a baby, 
and Col. Ferrars, fondly attached to his little 
girl, kept her with him in India, hoping by 
the most devoted care, and frequent journeys 
to the hills, to shield her trom the effects of 
the climate. But when she was four years 
old, a terrible illness made him reluctantly 
own that the English surgeon at Cawnpore 
was right in saying, that if he wished little 
Laura to live to grow up he must send her to 
England as speedily as possible; she was put 
under the care of a brother ofticer’s wife, and 
consigned to their only relative, Col. Ferrars’ 
older brother, a London barrister, a widower 
with two children, Tom and Margaret; Mar- 
garet just Laura’s age, Tom five years older. 
She never saw her father again. He died of 
fever the year after she left him. 

Until she was eighteen her life was passed 
chiefly at boarding-school, where she was sent 
with her cousin Margaret. They both looked 
forward with delight to the holidays, when 
they went home from school, and Tom was 
there from Rugby and then from Oxford, and 
they were all so happy together. At eighteen 
the girls left school, and at twenty they were 
to be married on the same day, Laura to Gen. 
Conway, (an old friend of her father), Margaret 
to George Fenwick, a Lancashire country 
squire. Idolized, petted, and protected from 
everything rough and troublesome by her kind, 
chivalrous, fatherly old husband, Laura Con- 
way’s married life of ten years lay in very 
smooth, green meadows of happiness and peace, 
and when the general died, leaving her with 
one little girl, she felt as unable to take care of 
herself as a child. She was singularly louely, 
for there were no Conway relations, her uncle 
was dead, Tom Ferrars had been in New 
Zealand for years, and Margaret seldom left 
her country home and large family. So this 
evening she sat thinking sadly of old times, 
until, being naturally a cheerful and sensible 
little woman, she shook herself out of her 
reverie, bethought herself of her many bless- 
ings, and best of all her little Jessie, and was 
just going toring and send to the nursery for 
the child, when she was startled, as women 
always are, by the arrival of a telegram from 
George Fenwick, which ran thus: “Dr. Hil- 
bers thinks Margaret is dying—Can you come 
to her?” 

It was a terrible shock, but no time could 
be lost in lamentations, for the evening ex- 
press left Euston square at 5.30, and it was 
then half-past 4. She could safely confide lit- 
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| foppish little Captain Gordon?’ At last ; al relief and satisfaction, since Laura and Tom } ened by great masses of ivy. The sun poured 

, Laura roused herself with a sigh and began to | had the inexpressible happiness of hearing that down on the front of the house and the terrace, 
_ | collect her traps, for they were passing the last | Margaret had been sleeping quietly since nine | where Jessie and the Fenwicks were running 
| station before L——, and in fifteen minutes | o'clock, and although the danger was by no 
| more her journey, by railway at least, would | means over, the doctors thought there was now 
| be at an end. Just as she had gathered her- every reason tu hope for her recovery. So they 
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up and down with Mop, the Skye terrier, at 
their heels; and they could even see the green 
wreaths festooned inside the mullioned win- 


self up all ready to get out when the train | got into the grange carriage, a very welcome | dows. On the other side lay the Ashley farm 


above which she heard agonizing shrieks, and | towards C- 
then a sense of darkness, horror and suffoca- | any one else a service. 
tion, and with a faint ery of “Oh! my poor lit- | 


When she awoke as from a horrid dream, 
she was lying on a sofa in the waiting-room of 
the little station which the train had just dash- 
ed past when the collision happened, and the 
young woman from the refreshment counter 
was bending over her with a Jgok of womanly 
kindness and concern van: her face, in- 
stead of the conscious smirk lly seen there. 
“Feel better now, ma’am, don’t you ?” said she 
tenderly. “Why, we'll have you all right in no 
time, and here comes the surgeon, too, This 
lady’s not much hurt, I hope, Mr. Jones,” turn- 
ing to an anxious-looking little doctor, who, 
alas! had had plenty of work among cases 
which, thanks to a careless switch-tender, 
would never again be “all right’’ in this world. 
Raising her eyes, Laura saw Mr. Jones stop- 
ping an instant in the doorway to speak to 
some one who was out of her sight on the plat- 
form, whom she could not see, but whose 
voice, all stunned as she was, thrilled her 
through and through. Could it be? no, sure- 
ly she must be mad or dreaming; but again 
she heard those kindly, hearty, manly tones, 
and as Mr, Jones drew back a little the owner 
of the voice advanced a step or two, and there, 
unhurt, but all grimy from getting out the 
wounded from the wreck, stood Tom Ferrars! 

“Tom!” “Laura!” “How came you here ?” 
both cried out at once. He would scarcely 
answer any of her eager questions until the 
surgeon had assured him that she was only 
stunned and bruised, and that there were no 
injuries that quiet and arnica would not set to 
rights. Then it turned out that he had receiv- 
ed the news of Gen. Conway's death just be- 
fore leaving New Zealand, had arrived at Liv- 
erpool that day, and was on his way to town 
by the up train, meaning, as he said, to take 
them by surprise, knowing, of course, nothing 
about his sister’s dangerous illness, All further 
travel by rail was out of the question, that 
night, the road being blocked with the wreck- 
ed carriages, and Tom thought Laura ought to 
stay till morning at the Railway Hotel opposite, 
which was all ablaze with light and excitement, 
the wounded passengers having been all car- 
ried there by this time. But Laura declared 
that she felt already much better, and sitting 
up on the sofa, she begged Tom to try for a 
conveyance to Fenwick grange, only five miles 
distant by the road, eagerly assuring him that 
the night’s suspense and anxiety would do 
her far more harm than pushing on at once to 
Margaret. She could not bear to lose one 
more precious minute; they might already be 
too late. So, telling her to keep quiet till he 
came back, he first went to telegraph their 
safety to Mr. Fenwick, and then to look fora 
fly—no easy task, when everything on wheels 
seemed to have been put into requisition al- 
ready, and the resources of the place were but 
small, 


tle Jessie to the faithful care of good old! working with Tom to get the wounded from 
Evans, who had been her own maid for years, | the wreck, and had taken a liking to his fellow- 


and she was soon on her way to the station. 
“Only just in time, madam, this way, please,”’ 
shouted the guard, and she was hurried into a 


carriage, the door was locked, and the train | 


went off. Faster, faster, faster through the 
fog and darkness, the only things to be seen 
from the window, the great white wreaths 
from the locomotive. Quietly ensconced in 
her corner, Laura had time for ber own 
thoughts. Her cousin was as dear to her as a 
sister, and her death would leave a great blank 
in her life, and then her poor little children! 
From her anxious musings about Margaret 
her thoughts passed to Tom, and she wonder- 


he wouldn't wait for our weddings. Poor, 





laborer, offered to drive them to the grange in 
his dog cart, in which he had just been passing 
on his way home from the county town when 
the accident happened. Meanwhile Laura, in 
the waiting-room, spite of the horror of the ac- 
cident, spite of the dreadful suspense about 
her cousin, had such a delightful sense of rest 


and security in baving Tom to take care of 


her, that she half hated herself for a heartless 
wretch for taking comfort iu anything at such 
atime. But she could not help it—there was 
inexpressible comfort in the very sound of his 
voice, the touch of his strong, kind hand. 

It seemed hard to drive away and leave all 
that suffering without doing anything to help, 
but they were assured that there was no lack 
of efficient aid from the neighborhood, and 


their first duty was clearly at the grange; so, 
| leaving a liberal supply of money for the com- 


fort of the poorer passengers, they started in 
Farmer Smith’s dog cart. The drive was very 


painful to Laura, who found herself growing 


every minute more stiff and sore and aching» 
and the jolting of the dog cart over the frozen 


road made Ler feel ready to shriek with pain at 
Who could it be?” She | every bump. Butafter such an escape as hers | to set cut, Tom thought Le had never seen 
| tried to think for whose sake among their girl | from the agonies which many a poor soul lay | Laura look prettier in ber girlish days. Her 


friends Tom had run off to the antipodes, but | groaning under at C—, she would have 


_ just then it was that we heard she was engaged | 


Will open soon her gulden-plaited wings. 


to Capt. Gordon. Yes, that must have been 
it. And poor Tom could not bear to stay in 
England and see her Mrs. Gordon! 


Gen. Conway’s death. 


llow j 


| 
' 


’ | scorned to utter a word of complaint, and 
it might have been Fanny Marjoribanks, and | pluckily answered, “All right,’’ whenever Tom 


asked her how she felt. 
About half way to the grange they met Mr. 


. 


anxiety, having missed Tom 


At last a kindly farmer, who had been | 





, to see if he and Peggy could do 





Margaret was still sleeping when they reach- | 
, ed the grange, and it was thought wiser that | 
Laura should not go to her that night. Mrs. 
Barnes, the housekeeper, who was a capital 
nurse, came to her with a most encouraging 
bulletin, and, after promising to call her at 
once at the least unfavorable change, persuad- 
ed her to go to her room, which looked most 
inviting to her weary eyes, with the bright fire, 
drawn curtains, deep chintz covered easy- 
chairs and snowy bed. Dr. Hilbers had gone 
home, and the surgeon who was going to spend 
the night there had left his patient with an 
easy mind to get a little well-earned rest him- 
self. Mrs. Barnes bathed poor Laura’s bruises 
and made her drink some hot negus; and she 
really slept much better than she could have 
believed possible when she was on her way 
from the station. 

The next morning found Margaret so much 
better that she was able to enjoy seeing both 
Tom and Laura, and declared that to have 
them with her would cure her sooner than 
anything else. Mr. Fenwick said they must 
not think of going before Christmas, which 
wouid be the first they had spent together for 
so many years, and insisted that Laura should 


| stopped, there was a fearful whistling from | exchange to Laura’s aching frame, and Farm- | lands, then the beautiful valley, the blue Mer- 
ahorrible jar and crash,even | er Smith, good soul, turned his fast mare | sey, and the Cheshire hills beyond; and far off 


to the right a cloud of smoke, the only blot on 
the clear sky, showed Liverpool. 

“Fenwick tells me,” said Tom, rather sud- 
denly, “that Ashley farm is for sale; and do 
you know, Laura, I have an idea of giving up 
New Zealand and settling down here?” “Oh! 
Tom, do, how charming!” began Laura; but 
something in Tom’s manner stopped her as he 
came and stood before her, and looking into 
her face, said, gravely: “Laura, it is for you to 
decide. Ihave loved you all my life; if you 
will marry me, we will live here; if not, I shall 
go back to New Zealand in the spring. What 
shali it be ?” 

There was a deep silence, broken only by the 
cawing of the rooks and the whistle of a dis- 
tant train, then she lifted her blue eyes to his 
face with a childlike look of perfect trust, and 
taking her little hand from her muff, she put 
it into his broad palm and said, “‘Tom, stay.” 

Neither of them, I fancy, will ever forget 
their walk home from church that Christmas 
day ; and before they got back to the grange, 
two things at least were settled to Laura's en- 
tire satisfaction. Her theory about Fanny 
Marjoribanks was exploded forever, and she 
now knew to a certainty for whose sake it was 
that Tom Ferrars went to New Zealand. 


oe —_—— 





write to Evans to bring Jessie down, and set 
tle herself quietly for a good long visit. Tom 
seemed to be thoroughly contented and happy, 


for Fanny Marjoribanks, when she saw how 
unconcernedly he talked about Mrs. Gordon, 
whose name she had been almost afraid to 
mention to him. Ilunting in New Zealand 
had not in the least destroyed his ardor for the 
British fox, and he and Mr. Fenwick were ex- 
cellent friends, and found endless points of 
sympathy in their mutual love of farming, dif- 
ferent as their experiences of it had been- 
Those were happy days. Recovery from ill- 
hess, escape from danger, and Tom’s return 
after long absence, made Margaret and Laura 
feel as if the coming Christmas were laden 
with unusual blessings. Such cosy mornings 
in Margaret’s room, while the gentlemen were 
out hunting or paying their endless visits to 
prize cattle and favorite horses, and the cous- 
ins chatted untiringly, interrupted every now 
and then by the children with some bit of 
| news for mamma about the arrangements for 

the parish school Christmas tree, or the home 

presents, their confidences to Cousin Laura 
' about wonderful secrets, and their infectious, 
| joyous anticipation of “Merry Christmas ;” 
/¢annot every woman imagine how pleasant 
they were, and how tears of thankfulness came 
| into both mothers’ eyes as they looked at their 
| happy little ones and thought how very nearly 
| they had both left them on that terrible night? 
| In the evenings it must be owned that Mr. 
| Fenwick usually went to sleep, but I doubt if 
' Tom and Laura minded that much, for these 
| two seemed never to tire of talking over old 
times, and occasionally they quite forgot Mr. 
Fenwick's existence until a snore recalled the 
fact. Whenever Laura was alone, she found 
herself thinking how fearfully she should miss 
Tom when he went away, wishing they could 
persuade him to stay in England, and wonder- 
ing, yet somehow afraid to hear, when he was 
guing back to New Zealand. 

Christmas morning came at last—a perfect 
morning. The grass glistened with frost, and 
the sun rose in that slight haze which in Eng- 
land so surely foretells a fine day. The beau- 
tiful old grange, just sufficiently modernized 
for comfort, was the very house for an ideal 
English Christmas. The fine old oak-roofed 
| hall was bright with holly wreathed about the 
old armor and twined over the old family pic- 
tures and above the crossed swords of the two 
Fenwick brothers, who had been Cavalier and 

Roundhead. ‘Peace on Earth, Good-will to 
Men,” was beautiful in large green letters: 
Margaret was to be quiet all day, but the doc- 
tor had given permission for her tu be carried 
down to the drawing-room in the evening, 
when the children were to have their presents. 
All the rest were to walk to church, which was 
just across the park, aud, as they all met ready 








widow’s cap and black crape seemed to be es- 
pecially becoming to hey light hair, blue eyes, 
| and bright, fresh color. It was her first walk 


since the accident, and she fuund it so pleasant, | 


| that she willingly consented when, after ser- 


| Fenwick, who, poor man, was in the greatest | vice, Tom asked her to walk round by the Ash. 
s “Allright” tele- | ley farm road with him. 
| ver thought | gram, He had gone to meet Laura himsel! 
of it before!” It was time now that she should | ‘(he news of the accident had reached L 
| have an answer to the letter telling him of | station a minute or two after the train was | 


The air was keen 
| and crisp, and they walked quickly on, scarce. 
| ly speaking, until they reached the top of the 
steep hill, where they paused in the sun, under 


How poor Laura | due, and the only reply he received to his tele- | the shelter of a hedge, to take breath and look 


And when we see some warm heart cease to | longed, as she sat alone in the railway carriage, | gram to the C—— station master, asking for | at the view. Beneath them on one side lay 


move, 
Some fair cheek paling with the mortal strife, 

We know that from this twilight of God’s love 
Will rise the glory of eternal life. 

—Alice Cary. 





for Tom's sympathy, always so ready of old, | news of Laura, was that a lady answering to | the grange, the lawn intervening between the 
his description had just been taken out of one | house and the trees of the park, leaving it 
of the carriages in the down train, in an insen- | plainly visible. The smoke rose high into the 
sible condition, and carried into the waiting- | clear air from the picturesque groups of chim- 
room. Both parties were able to confer mutu- | neys, and the gray stone was beautifuily soft- 


“He used to be such a kind, tender-hearted 
fellow, so manly, too, just the man whom a 
woman would trust and Jean upon. How 
could Fanny Marjoribanks have preferred that 


; 


| A MINIATURE SKETCH FROM REAL LIFe. 


and Laura was rather shaken in the firmness 
of her conviction of his hopeless attachment | taller. When we went to school I studied 


BEN AND I. 





When Ben and I were children I was the 


more than he did; I graduated before he did; 
I read more books than he did; if we got into 
an argument I was pretty sure to get the bet- 
ter of him ;—in short, I was ahead of Ben, and 
I patronized him! 

But Ben get ahead at last. He studied a 
profession ;—I crimped, and frizzed, and fuss- 
| ed. He went into business ;—I dusted, and ar- 
; ranged, and beautified. He is growing rich; I 
| am growing poor. He can travel if he chooses, 
he can invite me to go with him if he chooses; 
—I can sit at home till I'm invited. 

He is independent, I dependent. 

Ben is a successful bachelor, with the world 
before him;—I an unsuccessful maiden, with 
no definite prospects. 

Ah, Ben, Ben, this will never do,—just wait, 
sir, till I take a start! 


—— + pea —- - 
OUR IDLE BEAUTIES. 

An English traveller writes thus :— 

“I can assure you that, having lived in dif- 
ferent castles and manor-houses of Great Brit- 
ain, and been accustomed to the industrious 
habits of duchesses and countesses, | was ut- 
terly astonished at the idleness of American 
fine ladies!’ No Englishwoman of rank, (with 
the exception of a few parvenues,) from the 
Queer duwnwaids, would remain fur one half- 
hour unemployed, or sit in a rocking-chair un- 
less seriously ul, They almost all (with hard- 
ly an exception) copy the letters of business of 
their husbands, fathers, or brothers; attend 
minutely to the wants of the poor around 
them, and even take partiv their amusements, 
and sympathize with their sorrows; visit and 
superintend the schools; work in their own 
gurdens; see to their household concerns; 
think about their visitors; look over the week- 
ly accounts, not only of domestic expenses, but 
otten those of the farm and the estate; manage 
; penny clubs in conjunction with the working 
| classes, to help them to keep themselves; and 
| with ail these occup utivons, by early hours, they 
| keep up their acquaintance with the literature 
| aud pulitics of the day, and cultivate the ac- 
complishments of music and drawing, and of- 
ten acquire, besides, some knowledge of scien- 
tific pursuits. The late Marchioness of Lans- 
downe was So well acquainted with the cotta- 
gers in her neighbui hood, that she used to vis- 
it and Jouk at the corpses of the dead, because 
she fouud that her doing so soothed and com- 
forted the bereaved. I have known her to shut 
herself up with a mad woman in her poor 
dwelling, who used to lock the door, and could 
; hot be induced to admit any one else. Lady 
Lansdowne’s only daughter used one hundred 
guineas (given her by her father-in-law, Lord 
| Sutluik, to buy a bracelet) to build pigsties, 
with his permission, at her husbanu’s little 
country residence. She educates her own 
children without assistance—teaching the boys 
Latin, and the girls all the usual branches of 
education. ‘The la'e Duchess of Bedtord, Iac- 
cidentally discovered when on a visit. to Wo- 
burn, had, for thirty years of her marriage life, 
risen at six ocluck, summer and wiuter, lit 
her own fire, made sume tea for the duke and 
herself, and tben, as he wrote bis own letters 
) of business, she copied them, and they came 
down to a large party of guests at ten o'clock, 
tv dispense breakfast, without saying one word 
of their matutinary avocaiions; suv that you 
might have been a visitor in the huuse without 
finding out that the Duke and Duchess had 
transacied the necessary business of the day— 
| beture, peshaps, you had risen! I rather men- 
tion those that are gune to their reward than 
Write of Women stilj amongst us; but you may 
believe me when i say that lam consiantly 
amongst those who live such lives of energy 
and usefuluess—but they so employ themselves 
Without ustentation, or an idea that they are 
dving more than their simple duty.” 








| 





Flecher, bishop of Nismes, was the son of a 
tallow-chandler. A proud duke once endeav- 
ored to mortify the priest by saying at the 
levee that he smelt tallow; to which the other 
replied: “My lord, Lam the son of a tallow- 
chandler, ’tis true, and if your lordship had 
been the same, you would have remained a 
tallow-chandler all the days of your life.”— 
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MB. GARRISON ON THE FOURTEENTH AND | the stomach, knocks her down and jumps upon ' 


FIFTEENTH AMENDMENTS. 


Let me briefly define my views respecting 
the new-fangled interpretation of the Consti- 
tation of the United States, whereby, under 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 


her. A series of kicks in the abdomen is as 
famil.ar a rebuke to one of these wretched wo. 
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Anu American traveller was relating that he 


| saw, in the course of his travels in Japan, a | 


church a thousand feetlong. <A friend check- 
ed him as he was going on, and the traveller 


! R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


| 


| men as a box on the ear to a naughty child. | added, “and two feet broad.” Everybody laugh- | Bages. 


| A brute in the North of England the other 


all controversy on this subject ends, or is | day set a fierce bull-dog at his wife and kept 
to end, by the admission of the women of the | the sport going until the animal bad torn lumps 


land to the polls equally with the men. Now, 
I am asanxious as any one can be to have 
that coutroversy terminated in as speedy a 
manner as practicable, and should deprecate any 
needless prolongation of it. But I will not 
stultify myself nor be stultified, nor seek to 
stultify others, by the assumption that Ameri- 
can women have now a constitutional right to 
the ballot; and, therefore, have no need of 
waiting for a Sixteenth Amendment. Itis not 
tenable. There is no public sentiment upon 
which to base it. All the facts are against it; 
and these are ‘‘open and palpable as a moun- 
tain.’ A hundred columns of verbal quib- 
bling and literal hair-splitting, however plau- 
sibly made, in its support, will prove as “empty 
as the whistling wind.” The question of so 
amending the Constitution as to give women 
the elective franchise has never been submit- 
ted tothe voters of the country; and that 
being undeniably true, it follows that they 
have never taken any action upon it. What 
is equally certain is, that, as a body, they have 
always been and still are opposed to such en- 
franchisement, strongly, persistently, over- 
whelmingly opposed. In such a state of mind, 
how could they possibly give their sanction to 
any constitutional amendment, runuing coun- 
ter to all their feelings and prejudices, their 
educational training, and the established polit- 
ical action of almost a century? In their 
sober senses they could not do it; sober or 
drunk they have not done it, no matter what 
may be the phraseology of any part of the 
Constitution as amended or otherwise. In its 
several sections and articles that Constitution 
is what they indisputably intended it to be; 
and indisputably they never intended it to in- 
clude women as voters. Any court over- 
riding their intentions by a verbal rendering 
they never dreamed of, is unfaithful to its 
trust, no matter what desirable end it may at- 
tempt to gain thereby, and nullifies the very 
power that created it, making the instrumeut 
itself of no more value than a rope of sand. 
When, in the play of “The Merchant of 
Venice,” Portia (dressed like a doctor of laws) 
tells Shylock— 

“A pound of that same merchant's flesh is 

thine; 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it,’’ 
41 cunrelenting Jew was justified in exclaim- 


ng 
‘Most learned judge! A sentence! Come, pre- 
are " 


But when Portia proceeded to add— 

“This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 

The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh;’ 

Take, Fwy thy bond, take thou thy pound of 
esh : 


But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and 


gouds 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate,—” 
both the legal ingenuity and the object aimed 
at might have been admired by Antonio and 
his friends, but the decision was noue the less 
fraudulent, and contrary to the intent of the 
bargain—paltering in a double sense. 

We know, as well as we know any fact in 
American history, that ifit had not been to 
meet the desperate necessities of the freedmen 
of the South under the proscriptive reign of 
Ku-Kluxism, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments had never been adopted. But it 
these include sufirage for woman, why talk of 
procuring a declaratory act from Congress 
affirming the fact? How can Congress add 
anything to, or detract anything trom the 
Constitution ? 

But why this flourish over the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments? Read the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution and mark how 
inclusive and all-embracing is its language, 
covering all classes and conditions alike :— 

“We, THE PEOPLE of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
tur the common defense, prumute the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterily, do ordain and es- 


of flesh out of the woman's arms and shoul- 


her on the head and the breasts. He got six 
months’ imprisonment! The woman's life 
Was at one time despaired of; but she did not 
die, and so he escaped any serious punishmect- 
A man in London quarrelled with his wife be- 
cause she complained of his going to the pub- 
lic-house. He beat her to death with a blud- 
geon. A lazy scoundrel out of work was com- 
ing out of a public-house; his wife met him. 
Without waiting for her possible reproach he 
knocked her down and stamped upon her legs 
and stomach. Another fellow came home 
drunk to the bedside of his dying wife. He 
struck the woman on the face. Iam not in- 





venting or exaggerating; all this appeared in 
the papers last week—and when the poor wo- 
man’s father and sister remonstrated he knock- 

ed the father down, seized the sister in his | 
brawny arms,ran to the window, opened it, | 
and hoisted the shrieking young woman on to | 
the sill of it, resolved to fling her into the 
street, twenty feet below. The woman, wild 
with agony and terror, clung to the framework | 
of the window with frantic clutch. While the | 
wretch was deliberately endeavoring to unclasp | 
her fingers, the neighbors rushed in and saved | 
her. Ofcourse he will get no adequate punish- 
ment. The British rough has got it thorough- 
ly into his head that his wife is his property to 
beat and kick as he pleases, and unless he ac- 
tually and deliberately kills the woman, hav- 
ing formally announced his intention before- 
hand, he never suffers more than a few weeks’ 
imprisonment. ‘The beast would be more se- 
verely punished if he were to break a pane of 
glass in a shop-window. The papers positive- 
ly overflow with these crimes just now. It is 
almost superfluous to single out any particu- 
lar case as an iilustration, for they are all just 
the same. In no country of the civilized 
world, save England alone, do such things oc- 
cur to the same extent, and the fact is a hide. 
ous disgrace to our laws andour society. We | 
need for these cases either special and excep- 
tional legal punishment or Lynth law.  Ei- 
ther the law must deal with a man who does his 
best to murder his wife as with a murderer, or 
society, outraged by these crimes, must become 
a law untoitself. This very day—since I he- 
gan to write this paragraph—I read in the po- 
lice reports an account of the doings of a ruf- 
fian, whose brutality almost sickens one to 
think of. This man—he is young, only twen- 

ty-two—comes home to his young wife, who 
is described as very “clean, neat and attractive 
in appearance,” and who is ‘‘far advanced in 
pregnancy,” and he begins by beating her and 
blackening one of her eyes. An hourafter he | 
begins again—he beats her anew, and blackens 
the other eye. Later, on this same happy 
evening, she goes to bed, whereupon he pulls | 
her out of bed by the hair and kicks her until 

she lies insensible, and her mother finds her 
stretched out apparently lifeless. What pun- 
ishment is awarded to the husband? Three | 
months’ imprisonment! Again, I say, the 
only remedy for this sovt of thing, while we 
wait for the working cf our new system of na- 
tional education, is exceptional legislation—or 











tablish this Constitution.” 

Again—Article I, Sec. 2—“‘The House of | 
Representatives shall be composed of mem- | 
bers chosen every second year by THE PEOPLE | 
of the several States.” 

What broader or more specific language than 
this can pussibly be used to define liberty and 
equality on a universal basis? Yet, under 
that very Constitution, for nearly four score 
years, millions of persons were held in chattel 
servitude—fugitive slaves were hunted and 
seized in every part of the country—slave in- 
surrections were suppressed—a slave repre- 
sentation in Congress was recognized, and 
allowed to shape the destiny* of the nation. 
During that long period, who ever thought of 
assuming that the women of the land were 
entitled to vote under the Constitution, in 
consequence of its popular pbraseology, and 
that. those who framed and adopted that in- 
strument intended that the political franchise 
should be wielded without regard to sex ? 

What is needed, what must be required, 
what will yet be carried, isa Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, expressly torbidding 
the political proscription of any persons ou 
account of sex. The present suffrage move- 
ment is already strong, and constantly grow- 
ing stronger ;.but it has yet to convert a very 
jarge majority, of the men, 2s well as of the 
women, tu its support. Its final triumph will 





be seen in the adoption, by the requisite num- 
ber of States, of the Amendment referred to. 
Hasten the day! w. L. G. 


ENGLISH BRUTALITY. | 


BY JUSTIN MCARTHY. H 


{From the New York Mai/.} 

i don’t know anything more lamentable and 
shocking than the steady increase of a certain 
class of deeds of violence in England. I mean | 
the brutal treatment of wives, and, indeed, of | 
women generally. 
are confined to a very low class, but they are 
Yampant there. Take up any paper any day 
and you can sup full of horror on such stories. 
The London rough comes home drunk, and 
the mere sight of his wife is enough to madden 
him. He beats her on the head, kicks her in 


| 
i he takes ten newspapers, and pays for them in | 
| advance.” 











Judge Lynch. 


HUMOROUS, | 

A New Zealand chief maintained that he | 
had a good title to his land, because he had 
eaten its former owner. | 

“What would make a good leading article | 
for me to-morrow ?” asked a wicked editor of | 
awit. “Ahalter,” was the sententious reply. 

A St. Louis lawyer attempted to try a case | 
the other day while he was half drunk, but the 
judge stopped him, saying:—“No lawyer can 
practice at two bars at the same time.” 

An Irishman, fresh from the Emerald Isle, 
upon seeing a horse running away, exclaimed, 
“Oh, he isn’t running very fast; I’ve seen a 
horse run so fast you couldn’t see him.” 

The lady principal of a school, in her adver- 
tisement, mentioned her lady assistant, and the 
“reputation for teaching which she bears;” 
but the printer left out the “which,” so the 
advertisement went forth commending the 
lady’s “reputation for teaching she bears.” 

An Alabama editor, having read Dr. Hall’s 
lecture advising that husband and wife should 
sleep in separate apartments, says that Dr. Hall 
ean sleep where he chooses, but for himself he | 
intends to sleep where he can defend bis wife 
against rats and other nocturnal foes as long | 
as he has got one to defend. ' 

“Mr. Brown, you said the defendant was 
honest and intelligent. What makes you think | 
so? Are you acquainted with him?” “No, | 
sir, I have never seen him.’’ “Why, then, do | 
you come to such a conclusion?’ “Because 








Verdict for defendant. 
A jury was brought into court, in order that | 


| one of their number might be tnstructed upon 
| the following point of law: “if I believe that | 


the evidence was one way, and the other | 
eleven believe different, dues that justify any | 
other juryman in knocking me down witha 


Of course these offenses | chair?” “The judge answered in general terms. | 


During the late war, Dr. ——, entering the | 
hospital surgery, met Paddy Doyle, the order- | 
ly, and asked him which he considered the | 
most dangerous of the many cases then in hos- | 
pital. ‘That, sir,” said Paddy, as, with anin- | 
dicative jerk of the thumb, he pointed to where, 
on the table, lay a case of surgical instruments. 


Jalyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


ed at this absurdity, when the story-teller flew 
it.to a passion, andexclaimed, “It’s my friend's 
fault: if it hadn’t been for him, I'd have made 
the church square.” 





| ders; then the husband finished up by beating | 





“THE LIVING AGE 
tas no equal in any 
‘ountry.”—Phila. Press. 


“It stands at the 
read of nineteenth- 


thicago Evening Journal. 


“The best periodical 
n America.” —Reev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


Issued every Saturday, gives fifty-two num- 
bers of sixty-four pages each, or more than 
Three Thousand Deuble-Column Octave 
Pages 
of reading-matter yearly ; and is the only compil- 
ation that prevents, witha satisfactery com- 
pletemes«s a: well as freshness, the best Essays, Ke- 
views, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Poetry, 














| Scientitic, Biographical, Historical, and Political In- 


formation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodi 
cal Literature, and from the pens of the 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes 
to keep pace with the events or intellectual progress 
of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family 
general intelligence and literary taste. 

Extracts from Notices. 

“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field, to choose, I_ should certainly choose 
‘Tue Livinxe AGr.’"'"—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“In no other single publication can there be found 
so much of sterling literary excellence.”"—New York 
Evening Post. 

“The out of all our eclectic publications.”"— The Na- 
tion, N.Y. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the Engli-h language, are here gather- 
ed together.”"—I/inois State Journal. 

“For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 

ublications, and the cheapest. . Itis amonth- 
ly that comesecery week.”"—The Adcance, Chicago. 

“It gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double column octavo pages a year, of the most valua- 
ble, instructive, aud entertaining reading of the day. 
‘History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, pol- 
ities, criticism, art,—what is not here?’ It is the 


| only compilation that presents with a satisfactory 


completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature 
ot the almost innumerable, and generally inaccessible, 
European quarterlies, mouthlies, and weeklies,—a 
literature embracing the productions of the ablest and 
most cultured writers living. It is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every one who desire a thorough compen- 
divwn of all that is almira>!e and noteworthy in the lit- 
erary world.”"—Boston Post. 

Published wy at #8 00 a year, free of postage. 

Address ITTELL & GAY, Beston. 


The best Home and Foreiga Literature at Club 
Prices. 


(“Possessed of ‘Lirreiy’s Livine Ace’ and of one 
or other of our vivacious American monthiies, a sub- 
seriber will find him-elf in command of the whole sit- 
uation.”’ —Philadelphia Ec. Bulletin.) 

For Ten Dollars, Tue Livine Ace, weekly, con- 
taining the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading Magazines of Home Lit- 
erature named below, will be sent to one address for 
one year: viz.:— 

Harper's Montacy (on Weekty, or Bazar), 
Tue ATrcastic Monracy, Livrincorr’s Montucy, 
Tue GaLaxy, OLD AND NEW, ScRiBNER'S MONTHLY, 
Tue OveRLtano Moyrucy, or ApeLeron’s Joun- 
NAL (weekly); or, for 33.50, Tue Living Ace and our 
Youne Foitks. Address as above. Nov. 25. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
GSL TREMONT S7T., 





| Gives particular attention to the Discases of 


Women. 
Office hours from $ to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberten Sq- (Reem 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth, Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatuess and dispatch. 
Epwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E. STevene. 
Jan. 21. tf 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 

No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Reom 27;) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 15t 


A. M.McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos east. 








CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller's Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 2th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 





the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CU., Proprietors 
June 10. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--579 Tremont Street, 
near Union Park, Boston. 
tH Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
De. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatmeat aad Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Ofice Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 


‘entury literature.”— | 


Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 65. 


= inne 
| MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
| Importer and dealer_in Doecalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc. 
Free Lustructions in Decalcomanie. yax flowers, 
| Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. 
| Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one es- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 


| - - a ae 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 


> 
THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 








year. ly May 27. 
J.G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND— 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
Neo. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
: Thecheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


United Piano Makers’ 


! (Cuarrerep New York, May, 1860,]} 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall Lren Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their tine, silvery and singing 
poe of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of mést of the leading pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCIITMANN,; 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


- E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

Taose Wuo HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. Srear. 

Remember Dr. Spence can be consulted 
upon all Disea<es. ly an. 28, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 

“as IS _UNQUESTIONA- 

BLY the best known ana 

fy most faoroughly tested 

FAMILY SEWING 

MACHINE, for all 

kinds of work, heavy or 

-ight, and the most pop- 
ular. 









This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 

fA experiment; study, cap- 
= : ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been uevoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. 1 has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ii. C. HHAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 25. Vy 





| C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pampliets, ete. 

June 10. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


| --« HENRY MAYO & CO., 


| WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


| 








BOSTON, MASBS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 
Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Sahavon Trout, White Fish, 
Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 
Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 
Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, : 
Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 
SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 
TREADLE POWER. 
Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 


Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see thisla 





| permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in { bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 


cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
| TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
j all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 WasH- 
| INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


j HILL, HOLMES & Co. 
Oct. 7. 40—J3m 





‘ 





TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. Torner. H. R. Cognrr. 
June 24. ° ly 


——— 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 1305S d Ay cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
| Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 





ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


Weed Family Favorite, 
W Wheeler & Willson, C 
Howe, Etna, H 
I wees Sees BCoy KOCey 
old for small i 
Meath, or a forin Week, f nie I 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address N 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb. 11. ly 8 





DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton capers, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
oe Grave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 

arp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 ch or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, nent 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any 0 inthe 


market. 
Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Or » 
from all the principal makers, for eale for the 


—— cost. 


30, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. apron 
Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Music Grand Square Piape Ce. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat., 


THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year. ......6...seeseeees 8.00 


POGP GORENG. cccccccccecccccces seeeereeesees eee Bll.00 
SUED cc0ccsavacsneperescocncacces 08 


Ninecopies per year, and one to getter-up of club 18.00 





Twelve 
Handsome premiums are given to tt.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy, 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
4Q7 North 4th Strect, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 


THE INVINCIBLENESS _ 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 









Ma Vu.L 
MARE. 


+ + 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


J. He FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


“MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 
No. 2135 Washington Street, 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical practice 
based upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 
nizes as the connecting medium between mind and 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. 8. SpencER, willcure 


Nervous Headache,Breonchitis,Neuralgia,. 
Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheue- 
matism, Dyspepsia, General 
Debility, Kee, &ec 


Orrice Hours, FRoM9 7101, AND FROM 2 to 5 P. M. 

SATURDAYS FROM 8 to 12, M. 

Mrs. Spencer does not go cut to practice except in EX- 
Oct. 21. TREME cases. ~~ 8m 


_ J. M. THRESHER, © 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, ‘ 
BOSTON. 6m 
F. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


June 24. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


“Yes, the dinner was very good, turkey 


!of Uncle Caleb’s wise summing-up. If the 
guests were homogeneous, if they came to- 
| gether in consequence of genuine relationship 





Miss Lydia S. Hall, who is now acting As- 
sistant U. S. Treasurer in the absence of the 
male chief, was once a Lowell factory girl, and 


cooked to a turn, and the chicken pie fit to | (which may exist quite independent of ties of | was a contributor to the famous Lowell Offer- 
melt in your mouth, but after all, it wasn’t | plood), if the delight of meeting was more than | ing over the nom de plume of “Adelaide.” 


like a Down East Thanksgiving; seemed dif- | the enjoyment of the dinner, and interchange 


ferent somehow. I guess they can’t have the 
real genuine article anywhere out of New Eng- 
land.” 


Such was the verdict of Uncle Caleb, an oc- | jy, jis heart found its place in the full harmony | 


togenarian Yankee, who was spending the 


evening of his days with his children in Cin- | 


cinnati, Ohio, and who had been invited out to 
a Thanksgiving dinner. Itoo had been one of 
the guests, and being at that time a young 
housekeeper, ambitious of distinction in culi- 
nary and domestic achievements, I pondered 
the old man’s words, and wondered what that 
something could possibly have been. To me 
the dinner had seemed perfect, the guests hap- 
py, the hospitality genial—what could have 
been wanting? I bad read and heard of those 
New England Thanksgivings, but why should 
they not be reproduced in the West? In my 
native State (New York), I had heard nothing 
of the festivities of Thanksgiving, and remem- 
bered it only as a day that tried to be Sunday 
and failed. A day when the church-bells rung 
in the village, but the farmers were busy about 
their work; when, if you wanted anything 
from the store, you found out, after your long 
walk through the cold, that the store was shut 
up, and you might as well have staid at home. 


I had always had an impression that I didn’t | 


like Thanksgiving, but now I was seized with 
the ambition to distinguish myself, to achieve 
such a Thanksgiving dinner as would realize 
the ideal even of my venerable friend. Clearly, 
the success of the feast did not depend entirely 
upon the cooking, for that he had praised with- 
out stint; upon what, then, did it depend? 
Probably upon some subtle influence of atmos- 
phere or surroundings; something that had 
made a part of the old festival, but was wanting 
in the new. After much pondering I came to 
the conclusion that an open fire was the miss- 
ing and indispensable element. I would have 
an open fire. With a thrill of joy, [remembered 
that the old-fashioned house in which I had 
begun housekeeping had a capacious fire- 
place hid away behind the ornamentai fire- 
board in the dining-room. I would bring it to 
light, a generous fire should go roaring up the 
chimney, and in the glow of it, I would spread 
my table, which should lack no dish which was 
customary at a New England Thanksgiving. 

So when the year came round, I carried my 
plan into execution. Fortune favored me; to- 
tal depravity kept out of the oven, pies, pud- 
dings and poultry were ail that the most fas- 
tidious could have desired; a friend in the 
country furnished me with an.antique set of 
brass andirons and a fender of intricate pat- 
tern, the cleaning and polishing of which near- 
ly cost me the resignation of the strong-armed 
chief of the kitchen cabinet, on whom at this 
juncture so much depended. Fortunately, I 
overheard the mutterings, ‘not loud but deep,” 
and averted the impending danger with a time- 
ly peace offering. 

For the rest, the day was cold and bright, 
the wood was of well-seasoned hickory, and 
the cheerful glow certainly was an important 
item in the general effect. 

The guests were perhaps a little incongruous. 

. We had no relatives within a thousand miles, 
and only two or three intimate friends, but 
plenty of agreeable acquaintances, among them 
the family who had invited us the year before, 
and Uncle Caleb and his son’s family. The 
conversation flagged a little at times, and it 
required some thought to get the right people 
together at table. But the entertainment was 
gotten through at last, as, thank Heaven! all 
sublunary things finally are, and I flattered 
myself that my Thanksgiving had been a suc- 
cess. I laid my head on my pillow that night 
with a sigh of relief, and this little confiden- 
tial remark to my inser corsciousness: “I 
don’t believe there was ever a better Thanks- 
giving dinner than that, even in New England.” 

But my self-gratulations ‘were short-lived. 
Next day came Uncle Caleb. “That was a 
very nice dinner of yours, uncommon nice; 
you seem to have had first-rate luck with 
everything, all the way thiough, and the fire- 
place with the brass fire-dogs, and even the 


mug of cider standing in the corner,—I don’: | 


know when I have had anything take me back 
so;” and Uncle Caleb looked at the fire (a coal 
one this time), and was silent. I saw that his 
eyes were dreamy with memories, und that 
his thoughts were busy with the past. “Yes, 
a real good dinner you had,” he added, coming 
back suddenly, “but to make a Thanksgiving 
such as we used to have in old Connecticut 
you've got to have the people: Relations, and 


friends that you have known all your life; | 


grandfathers and grandmothers that you went 
to school with when they were little boys and 
girls, aud whom you call by their first names, 
just as you did then. What Thanksgiving 
times we did used to have, ending off with a 
dance, and we old fellows holding our own 
with the best of them.” Again the dreamy 
look came into the old man’s eyes, but I had 
learned the secret of a successful Thanksgiv- 
ing; and from that moment felt that the con- 
ditions were beyond my reach. 

Since then I have seen a good many Thanks- 
giving days, eaten a good many Thanksgiving 
dinners, and have never failed to be reminded 


| of thought more than criticism of viands, ser- 


' vice and dress, then indeed was the feast a suc- 


| cess, and the holiday which each guest brought 





| 


! of the day’s rejoicing. 

This year, for the first time in my life, I find | 
myself in New England at Thanksgiving time, 
| in the very State, and for aught I know, in the 
| very neighborhood, dear to the heart of Uncle 
| Caleb. The day was bitter cold, with clouded 
| skies, and a wind that was almost a gale shriek- 
ing up the water-spouts, and tugging at the 
| trees. But with the exception of a couple of 
| elderly gentlewomen who would have had to 
| come by a long ride over the hills, all the ex- 
pected guests arrived, a house full of relations,— 
brothers and cousins, grandmother stately and 
benignant, the tall deacon and his wife, cousin 
Albert and his wife Kate, who, whatever the 
weather, always carry their sunshine with 
them, their son, the young gentleman from 
Boston, a special providence of mirth and 
hilarity in any circle where he happens to ap- 
| pear, and his sister, little four-year-old Lucy, 
lost in wrappings, but emerging at length, 
bright, merry and restless as any blue-bird of 
| spring. 

Some of the readers of the JouRNAL will 
remember, the long, sunny south room with its 
western bay-window festooned with ivy, in 
which gathered this goodly company. They 
will recall the genial face of the host, the quiet, 
motherly hostess, “on hespitable thoughts in- 
tent,” and the daughters, healthy, happy, indus- 
trious, cultured and refined. The girls can re- 
call no year that has not been crowned with 
its family gathering, and having had this ex- 
perience of a genuine New England Thanks- 
giving, I could readily understand Uncle Ca- 
leb’s dissatisfaction with its Western imitation. 
I quite agree with him, that to have a real old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving you must have the 
right sort of people. Miss McFlimsey need not | 
try to introduce it into her set, nor Madame 
Hautton attempt to give a Thanksgiving din- 
ner a la mode. CELIA BURLEIGH. 





THE REPEAL OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
BILL IN WYOMING. 


PORTLAND, Nov. 22, 1871. 

The news brought by telegraph that the bill 
by which the right of franchise was granted to 
the women of Wyoming had just been repealed ° 
in the lower House of that Territory, and had 
been sent up to the Council for their action, 
calls forth this paragraph in your paper this 
morning: “The Woman Suffrage experiment 
in Wyoming Territory does not progress so 
smoothly as some of its friends would like the 
world in general to believe. So much opposi- 
tion has been aroused that a bill is before the 
Territorial Legislature asking for a repeal of 
the law.” 

Allow me a few words of explanaiion, since 
the causes which have led to such action do 
not seem well understood by our Boston jour- 
nals. 

The “opposition” spoken of comes solely 
from the Democratic party, who oppose it for 
the same reason that they opposed the enfran- 
chisement of the negro, because it tends toswell 
the ranks of their political opponents. That 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming is in every way 
a practical success, no one at all familiar with 
the affairs of that Territory can or will deny, 
but this success we cannot expect the Demo- 
cratic party particularly to admire, since it has 
been the chief means of weakening their own 
political influence and threatens in time to 
oust them from many positions of power. The 
telegraphic report of the vote reached shows 
that it was treated purely as a party measure, 
the Republicans voting together in its favor, 
and the Democrats in a body against it. As 
the latter have still a strong majority in the 
House they have carried the day there; what 
the Council will do with the bill remains to be 





seen. 

It will be remembered that the measure was 
passed in the first place by the Legislature 
when it was composed entirely of Democrats, 
but it was done only as a joke, under full be- | 
lief that the Governor would veto it at once. 
This he refused to do, and to their surprise | 
his sanction made it law. Now they find that | 
their little joke costs them dear. ‘The women’s 
vote has permitted the Republicans to send 
into their body three Representatives, where 
before they had none, and the sweet harmony 
of their councils is disturbed by such presence. 
They have now resolved to undo, if they can, | 
their fatal work. : 

When Iwas in Wyoming, during the past 
summer, and heard how strongly Republican 
the woman’s vote had proved itself to be, I 
wondered that the Democrats had not thus 
far shown any antagonism to it, and asked if 
they did not propose to repeal it in the future. 











Goy. Campbell told me that no such action 
had so far been proposed, owing to the popu- | 


| larity of the measure among the people, but | 


that the women were resolved, in case it should | 
be done, to carry the case to the courts, and | 
to contest the constitutionality of such action | 
on the ground that it was contrary to the spir- | 
i. of American institutions to withdraw the 
right of frauchise when once it had been grant- 
ed to any class of the people. If the Wyoming 
courts were to decide it, the case would be 
settled at once in their favor, for there is 10 | 


} such warm and earnest advocates of woman's 


| 
proven work as voters and jurors in the whole | 
ferritory as the three Wyoming judges. 
Such a state of things being the occasion of 
this proposed repeal, it is not the friends of | 
Woman Suffrage who need be the most dis- | 
turbed by this action, but the well-wishers of | 
the Republican party, since it will thereby lose 
the only voting force upon which it ean rely 
to prevent its opponents from carrying matters 
in Wyoming with a high hand. AGW. | 





—Boston Journal. i 


The Lowell Courier says Miss Hall has been a 
missionary to the Choctaws, and in border- 
ruffian days lived in Kansas, where she was a 
considerable owner of real estate. Meeting 
with some misfortune in regard to titles of 
property, she went to Washington, and has 
filled a clerkship in the Treasury Department 
since, being also engaged in studying law in 
order to enable her to secure her rights to her 
property in Kansas, which she will no doubt 
do, and return to that State, unless she gets 
into the Cabinet. She is a lady of great ver- 
satility of talent, and would fill even a higher 
position than the one she now occupies, with 
credit. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman’s Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 






Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... 39.00 
North American Keview and Woman’s Journal.. 7.00 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 5.50 
Harper's Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... . 5.50 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal... . 5.50 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal. ... .. 5.50 
Uld and New and Woman's Journal............. 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal..,. 5.50 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal. ..........06-000++ 5.50 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... 5.50 
Every Saturday and Woman's Journal........... 6.50 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’l. 5.50 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman’s Jour’!. 5.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal..,. 4.75 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal...... 4.00 
Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal......... 00 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal...... 3.50 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal, ..........++- f 

The Radical and Woman's Journal.. ......+++- 5. 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 








PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 





for this JouRNAL in the past, It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 


EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 
For onE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 
nad ed “Table Spoon. 
Tipped Salt Spoons. 
*" Mustard Spoon. 
Pickle Fork. 
For Two new eash subscribers, we will give either of 
he following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 


Q « “ 
1 “ “ . 
1 


1 ‘Table Spoon. 

2 ” a “ Salt Spoons, 

2 ” 9 # Mustard Spoons. 

1 ” * sd Vlive Nut Pick. 

1 bad “ * ‘Tipped Gravy Ladle. 


For Turkce cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 


6 Extra Silver Pl’d Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
3 od « " o Dessert Spoons. 


2 « e " ad Table Spoons. 

2 « «Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
1 bad os ** Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
1 o o “ Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 

1 o Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 


For Five new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
. = Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons, 
s ° 8 ” ps Table Spoons. 
6 e « id vad Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Sisver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sevEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 
1 “ ‘Tipped Me “ Dessert Forks, 
a. = - Table Forks. 
i, « Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle), 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size), 
1 “ bed Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 a “ Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 


| mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 


Very pretty. 

For Five new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For £1GuT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper” or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
For E1GuT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 
tar~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 


for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per | 


annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Woman's JouRnNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass, 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 
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EDITED BY 


Edward E. Hale. 











The range of “OLD AND NEW” is wider than that attempted by any other literary or critical journal in 
America. The proprietors mean to publish a journal ‘or the people, which shall interest, in some way, every 
member of an intelligent family ; but they do uot stop with the entertainment of their readers. They alo pro- 
pose the discussion, at the hands of the ablest authors, of the gravest questions of politics, religion, social or- 
der, and history. 

GREAT ATTRACTIONS 


FOR 1872. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY, 
“THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER,” 


published as a Serial in “OLD AND NEW,” commencing in the number for October, 1871. 
This novel, which proves to be of peculiar interest, takes up and carries forward some of the characters first 
met in “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” 








A NEW SERIAL, ENTITLED, 
o—sIxX OF ONE BY HALE A DOZEN OF THE OTHER,’ 


written jointly by Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Loring, Miss Hale, Mr. Perkins, Mrs. Whituey, and 
Mr. Hale, commences in the number for December, 1871, and will be continued through the first half of 
1872. 


GREAT OFFERS. 


THREE MONTHS FREE. 
All New Subscribers to “Old and New,”’’ for 1872, will receive the last three aum-< 
bets of 1871 FREE. 


FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE CHRISTMAS LOCKET,.1871. 


Early in December, we shall publish “THE CHRISTMAS LOCKET,” a Holiday Gift-Book, by our most 
distinguished contributors. 
It will contain Stories, Poems, and other papers, by P 
Mrs. Stowe, George MacDonald, H. H., Joaquin Miller, Miss Williams, Charles T. Brooks, 
Mr, Perkins, Mr. Hale, 
and others of our favorite contributors. 
Price 25 Cents, mailed postpaid. 


Subscribers (both old and new), who subscribe to“OLD AND NEW” before Jan. 1, 1872, will receive “Tur 
CuristTmMas Locker” free. 





TERMS (payable in advance), $4.00 per annum; $2.00 for Six Months; Single Num- 
bers, 35 cents (mailed postpaid). 

CLUB RATES,.—Three copies, $10.00; Five copies, $15.C0; Ten copies, $30.C0, ard an extra copy to 
getter up of Club. 

CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—OLD anv New and any $4.00 Magazine, for 
#7.003 with OLIVER Optic’s, Our Youne Forks, or any $1.50 Magazine, $5.003 with Tne LinerRaL 
CHRISTIAN, 86.003 with Tue CurisTIAN REGISTER, $6.00 to New subscribers to either, full rate ($7.00) 
to old subscribers to both, with LitrEeLy’s Livine AcE, $10.00 to NEw subscribers. 

BOUND VOLUMES, each containing the number for six months, will be supplied at $3.0 per volume. 
A HANDSOME CLOTH COVER, with gilt back, will be furnished, for binding the numbers comprisirg a volume, 
for fifty cents. Any person sending the numbers comprising a volume, to the office of “OLD AND New,” can 


have them handsomely bound on payment of $1 00. 


(> Subscriptions should be addressed to 


Nov. 25. tf 


The volumes commence with the January and July numbers of each year. 
The postage within the United States is 36 cents a year, payable at the office where received. Foreign post 
age must be prepaid; and the necessary amount must accompany the subscription. 


GEO. A. COOLIDGE, Business Agent, 143 Washington St., Room 4, Boston, 
CARE OF 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 








AKROPANAMEDE! 
“What I Know of Insanity.” 


| JUST PUBLISHED, IN SUPERIOR STYLE, 





AN 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK, 


ENTITLED 


“THE TEMPLE,” 


WITH PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ALL, 


ON 


DISEASES of the BRAIN and NERVES 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 





AN ORIGINAL EXPLANATION OF THE CAUSES 
AND PHENOMENA OF 


Mania, Insanity and Crime. 





The Information contained in this Book is adapted 
to the Married and Single, to the Young and 
Old, and to both Sexes, as well as Students, 
Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers, Literary 
Persons, and to every one whose 
occupation is a wear and 
tear upon the Brain 
and Nerves. 





Among the Subjects treated of in this Volume, are 
the following :— 

Disorders of the Nerves of Motion and Sensation; 
Loss of Memory ; Suspension of Personal Conscious- 
ness; Medicines for Maladies of the Mind; Mental 
Storm Signals; Symptoms of Disorders of the Ner- 
vous System; “Insanity’—What is it? “Moral Ep- 
idemics’’—W hat are they? True Solution of Mental 
and Spiritual Phenomena; Egotism of the Insane; 
Causes of Paralysis, Epilepsy, Lunacy and Idiocy; 
Evils Arising from Incompatible Temperaments; 
New Laws and Rational Treatment for Criminals; 
True Remedy for Sleeplessness; Dyspepsia Caused 
and Cured by Mental Forces; Mutual Hate between 
Men and Women Explained; Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children; Causes of and Treatment for 
all Diseases of the Heart, Blood, Brain, Nerves and 
Organs of the Human Body; Prescriptions for the 
Speedy Cure of many Diseases peculiar to the Pres- 
ent Generation. 





| AMEDICAL BOOK FOREVERY FAMILY 

A large, handsome volume of 460 pages; beautifully 
printed and bound, with an original frontispiece. 
Cloth edition, $1.50, postage, 20c. Vaper, Frontis- 
piece Omitted, $1.00, postage, 10c. 


Address the Publishers, WM. WHITE & CO., at 
the BANNER OF LIGHT BOOKSTORE, 158 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass.; also our New York Agents, 
the AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 Nassau 
street, New York. 

t= Orders for “MENTAL DISORDERS,” by A. 


J. Davis, will be filled by any Bookseller or Periodical 
dealer in the country. 3t Nov. 26. 








! 30 cents by mail. 


CLIFFORD, 
PERFUMER, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE. 
Sept. 30. 38m 





The Musical Treasure ! 


A new book which will be a most acceptable 
HOLIDAY PRESENT; 
And is indeed s TREASURE, being filled with spark- 
ling Songs, Duets, Quartets, Rondos, Pole 
kas, Polka Mazurkas, Shottisches, Quad= 
rilles, Galops, Marches, Four-Haud 
Pieces, &c., all of the best quality. 
Music fitted for Piano-Forte or Reed Organ. 
Price, Boards $2.50, Cloth $3.00, FuLt Giir $4.00, 
Sent, post paid on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American wee Suffrage Associa= 
t 





HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New Yorx, Feb. 2, 1860. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN UOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremout Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 


Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “THe SCUBJECTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 
Feb. 18. 
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